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SCji 



TO THE 



PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS 



OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 



My Dear Mr. President and Fellows, 

Your kind patronage, in conjunction with 
that of the University, induced me to turn 
my attention to the studies that have given 
rise to this Httle work ; and I with pleasure 
avail myself of the opportunity its publica- 
tion gives me, of expressing my grateful ac- 
knowledgments to you on this account, and 
also for the innumerable other favours I 
have received from you through the greater 
part of my Ufe. I am induced to hope, 
this little book may be of some small service 
in counteracting the very erroneous opi- 
nions, generally prevailing, respecting the 
origin and nature of our poUtical institu- 
tions. From the steady and uniform attach- 
ment which our Society has shewn on all 
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public occasions to support the union of 
the Church and State, I trust this view of 
the Constitution will not be unacceptable 
to you; and that it may be successful in 
securing for our ancient laws and customs 
supporters as firm, independent, and en- 
Ughtened as yourselves. 

I remain. 

With much esteem. 
Yours very gratefully, 

T. SILVER. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

This Book contains the ancient form of 
the Consecration of the Kings of England, 
and also Extracts from the earUest Anglo- 
Saxon laws, which shew the spirit of those 
ages when the Service was first adopted, 
and the circumstances under which the 
three Estates of the Realm, and the rights 
vested in the Crown, derive their origin. 

It is asserted, that this Consecration of 
our Kings in their Coronations, establishes 
a contract between God, the King, and the 
people. 

In this religious ceremony may be found 
that covenant, which Locke, Rousseau, and 
similar writers have declared ought to exist 
in order to constitute a lawful government; 
but which Paley and many other authors 
assert cannot in any case be discovered. 
This system of Government arose in this 
country together with the Christian faith, 
and must necessarily end with its rejection. 



ALFRED'S GEM. 



The Gem, from which the annexed engraving is 
made, is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum. It is of 
pure gold. The ground work is composed of coloured 
stones cased in a remarkably thick crystal, and though 
made nearly 950 years ago, it is in perfect preservation. 
It was found in Athelney, a village in Somersetshire. 
This place is the Athelinga Igge, which both Asser, 
Bishop of St. David^s, and the Saxon Chronicle, inform 
us Alfred often frequented ; and amidst whose morasses 
he built a very complete fortification, and founded two 
monasteries. It is also the place to which he retired 
when his armies were completely broken by the Danes, 
and nearly every person but himself despaired of his 
fortunes\ The Saxon inscription informs us, that the 
Gem was made by order of Alfred : there can be no 
doubt, therefore, that it was both a personal and state 
jewel ; for in the head of the griffin, the national emblem 
of the Saxons, there is a strong gold rivet, to which a 
chain was probably attached ; and its flat form indi- 
cates that it must have been worn on the breast de- 
pendent from the chain that passed round the neck, in a 
way similar to ornaments at present worn by the King 
on state occasions. 

' Ferde tha lutigende geond heges and wages geond 
wudes and weides swa tha he thi^rh Codes wissungs gesund 
becora to Athelinga Igge. St, Neat's Life. 



Vlll 

The image is clothed in the Saxon military vest or 
tunic, and girt with a belt, from which a strap for a 
sword inclines towards the left side. The figure is 
seated on a throne, with a Cyne-Helm or crown on 
its head, and on either shoulder it bears a sceptre, 
branching out into fleur de lys. It is therefore an image 
of the King, and is symbolical of his regal office. Con- 
necting these ornaments with the consecration, which we 
know Alfred received, and with the principles ac- 
knowledged in his laws, it is Alfred's idea of his own 
royal authority, in which he has pourtrayed himself 
as Chriatia Gespelia^ or Vicariua Christie carrying 
both sceptres as the emblems of spiritual and temporal 
power. 



ORDO CORONATIONIS 

iETHELREDI II. REGIS. 

A. D. 978. 
Ex MS. Cotton. Clavd. A. iii. 



TNCIPIT consecratio Regis, quern de conventu se- 
niorum per manus producant duo Episcopi ad eccle^- 
siam, et Clerus hanc decantet aniiphonam duobus 
Episcopis prednentibus. 

Finnetur manus tua, ut supra Gloria Patri. 

Perveniens Rex ad ecclesiam, prosternat se coram 
altar e, et hymnizetur 

Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum confitemur. 

Quojinitentis hymnizatOy Rex erigatur de solo, et 
ah Episcopis et a plebe electus^ hcec tria se servaturum 
jura promittat, et clara voce coram Deo omnique 
populo didt 

Hmc tria populo Christiano, et tnihi subdito 
in Christi promitto nomine. In primis ut ec- 
clesia Dei, et omnis populus Christianus veram 
pacem nostro arbitrio in omni tempore servet, 
Aliud, ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus 
gradibus interdicam. Tertium, ut in omnibus 
judiciis aequitatem et misericordiam praecipiam, 
ut mihi et vobis indulgeat suam misericordiam 
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Clemens et misericors Deus, qui vivit. His per- 
actis^ omnes dicant Amen, Et hce sequantur 
Oraf a singulis Episcopis singule super regem 
dicende. 

Te invocamus Domine sancte Pater omnipotens 
aeterne Deus, ut hunc famulum ilium quern tuae 
divinse dispensationis providentia in primordio 
plasmatum usque hunc praesentem diem juvenili 
flore laetantem crescere concessisti, eum tuae pietatis 
dono ditatum plenumque gratia veritatis de die 
in diem coram Deo et hominibus ad meliora sem- 
per proficere facias, ut summi regiminis solium 
gratiae supemae largitate gaudens suscipiat, et 
misericordiae tuae muro ab hostium adrersitate 
undique munitus, plebem sibi commissam cum 
pace propitiationis, et virtute victorias feliciter 
regere mereatur. 

Alia Orat. 
Dfiusqui populis tuis virtute consulis, et amore 
dominaris, da huic famulo tuo iUe spiritum 
sapientiae cum regimine disciplinae, ut tibi toto 
corde devotus in regni regimine maneat semper 
idoneus, tuoque munere ipsius temporibus secu- 
ritas ecclesiae dirigatur, et in tranquillitate de- 
votio Christiana permaneat, ut in bonis operibus 
perseverans, ad aetemiun regnum te duce valeat 
pervenire, per Dominum. 
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Consecratio Regis ab Episcopo qui arcem teiiuerit 

super eum dicendo. 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, creator ac 
gubemator coeli et terrae, conditor et dispositor 
angeloram et hominum, rex regum et dominus 
domiQaBtiiuQ> qui Habraham fidelem famulum 
tuum de hostibus triumphare fecisti, Moysi et 
losuae populo tuo praelatis multiplicem victoriam 
tribuisti ; humilem quoqite David, puerum tuum, 
regni fastigio sublimasti, eumque de ore leonis et 
de manu bestiae, atque Goliae, sed et de gladio 
maligno Saul et omnium inimicorum ejus liberasti, 
et Salomonem sapientiae pacisque ineffabili mu- 
nere dita$ti ; respice propitius ad praeces nostrae 
humilitatis, et super hunc. famulum tuum ilium 
quem supplici devotione in regem Anglorum 
vel Saxonum pariter eligimus benedictionum 
tuarum dona multiplica. Hunc dextera tuae po- 
tentiae semper ubique circumda, quatinus pras- 
dicti Abrahae fidelitate firmatus, Moysi mansue- 
tudine fretus, losuae fortitudine munitus, David 
humilitate exaltatus, Salomonis sapientia deco- 
ratus, tibi in omnibus complaceat, et per tramitem 
justitiaB inoffenso gressu semper incedat. Hie 
totius regni Anglo-Saxonum ecclesiam deinceps 
cum plebibus sibi annexis ita enutriat ac doceat, 
muniat et instruat, contraqu6 omnes visibiles et 
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invisibiles hostes idem potenter regaliterque tuae 
virtutis regimen administret, ut regale solium, 
videlicet Anglorum vel Saxonum sceptro, non 
deserat, sed ad pristinse fidei pacisque concordiam 
eorum animos, te opitulante, reforraet, ut popu- 
lorum debita subjectione fultus, condigno amore 
glorificatus, per longum vitae spatium paternas 
apicem gloriae tuse miseratione unita, stabilire et 
gubemare mereatur. Tuae 'quoque protectionis 
galea munitus, et scuto insuperabili jugiter pro- 
tectionis, armisque caelestibus circumdatus, op- 
tabilis victoriae triumphum de hostibus feliciter 
capiat, terroremque suae potentiae infidelibus in- 
ferat, et pacem tibi militantibus laetanter reportet. 
Virtutibus, Christe, hunc quibus praefatos fideles 
tuos decorasti, multiplici honoris benedictione 
condecora, et in regimine regni sublimiter colloca, 
et oleo gratiae Spiritus Sancti perunge, per Domi- 
num, in unitate ejusdem. 

Hie unguatuT oleo^ et hcec cantetur antiphona : 

Unxerunt Salomonem Sadoch sacerdos et 
Nathan propheta regem in Gion ; et accedentes 
dixerunt Vivat rex in etemum ! 

Quant sequatur Oratio. 

Christe perungue hunc regem in regimen, 
unde unxisti sacerdotes, reges, et prophetas ac 



martyres, qui per fidem vicerunt r^gna, et operati 
sunt justitiam, atque adept! sunt repromissiones. 
Tua sacratissima unctio super caput ejus defluat, 
atque ad interiora descendat, et cordis illius 
intima penetret, et promissionibus, quas adepti 
sunt victoriosissimi reges, gratia tua dignus ef- 
ficiatur, quatinus et in praesenti saeculo feliciter 
regnet, et ad eorum consortium in caelesti regno 
perveniat, per, &c. 

Alia. 

Deus electorum fortitudo et humilium celsi- 
tudo, qui in primordio per eiFusionem diluvii 
crimina mundi castigare voluisti, et per columbam 
ramum olivae portantem pacem terris redditam 
demonstrasti, iterumque A&ron famulum tuum 
per unctionem olei sacerdotem sanxisti, et postea 
per hujus unguenti infusionem ad regendum 
populum IsraheUticum sacerdotes ^ac reges et 
prophetas praefecisti vultumque ecclesiae '^ in oleo 
exhilarandum per propheticam famuli tui vocem 
J)avid, esse praedixisti : ita quaesumus, omni- 
potens Deus Pater, ut per hujus creaturse 
pinguedinem hunc servum tuum sanctificare 
benedictione digneris, eumque in similitudinem 
columbse pacem simplicitatis populo sibi com- 

* Two pages of the manuscript are wanting, but the 
prayer may be found in the Service of Edward the Seconds 



misso prsBStare, et exempla Aaron in Dei servitio 
diligenter imitari, regnique fastigia in consiliis 
scientise, et aequitate judicii, semper assequi, 
vultumque hilaritatis per banc olei unctionem, 
tuamque benedictionem te adjuvante toti plebi 
paratum habere facias. Per Dominum. 

Hie detur Gladius. 

AcciPE hunc gladium cum Dei benedictione 
tibi collatum, in quo per virtutem Sancti Spiritus 
resistere et ejicere omnes inimicos tuos valeas, 
et cunctos sanctae Dei ecclesiae adversarios, 
regnumque tibi commissum tutari, atque prote- 
gere castra Dei, per auxilium invictissimi trium- 
phatoris Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui cum 
Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti vivit et regnat. 

Oratio post datum Gladium. 

Deus, qui providentia tua cselestia simul et 
terrena moderaris, propitiare Christianissimo regi 
nostro, ut omnis hostium suorum fortitudo, vir- 
tute gladii spiritualis, frangatur, ac te pro illo 
pugnante penitus conteratur, per, &c. 

Hie coronetur Rex^ ^ique dicatur 

Coronet te Deus corona glorisE; atque justitiae 
honore et opere fortitudinis, ut per officium 
nostrae benedictionis cum fide recta et multiplici 



bonorum operum fructu> ad coronam pervenias 
regni perpetui, ipso largiente, cujus regnum per- 
manet in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 

Oratio super Regem, postquam Corona fuerit inpo- 

sita super caput ejtis. 

Deus perpetuitatis, dux virtutum, cunctorum 
hostium victor, benedic bunc famulum tuum 
N. tibi caput suum bumiliter inclinantem, et 
prolixa sanitate et prospera felicitate eum con* 
serva, et ubicumque vel pro quibuscumque aux- 
ilium tuum invocaverit cito adsis, et protegas ac 
defendas. Tribue ei, quaesumus, Domine, divi- 
tias gratiee tu8e, comple in bonis desiderium ejus, 
corona eum in misericordia tua ut tibi Domino 
pia devotione famuletur, per, &c. 

Hie detur Regi Sceptrum^ eique dicatur 

AcciPE sceptrum, regise potestatis insigne, 
virgam scilicet regni rectam, virgam virtutis, 
qua teipsum bene regas, et sanctapi ecclesiam 
populumque videlicet Christianum, tibi a Deo 
commissum regia virtute ab improbis defendas. 
Pravos corrigas, rectos pacifices, et ut viam 
rectam tenere possint, tuo juvamine dirigas, qua- 
tinus de temporali regno ad aeternum regnum per- 
venias. Ipso adjuvante cujus regnum et imperium 
sine fine permanet in saecula sseculorum. Amen. 
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Ch'atio super Reg em postquam datum fuerit ei Seep- 

tfum. 
Omnium Domine fons bonorum, cunctorum- 
que Deus, institutor profectuum, tribue quaeso 
famulo tuo illi, adeptam bene regere dignitatem, 
et a te sibi concessum honorem dignare corro- 
borare. Honorifica eum pr« cunctis regibus Brit- 
tannise, uberi eum benedictione locupleta, et in 
solio regni firma stabilitate consolida. Visita 
€um in sobole, et praesta ei prolixitatem vitae. 
In diebus ejus superioratur justitia, ut cum jocun- 
'ditate et lastitia aeterno glorietur in regno, per &c. 

Hie Regi Virga detur^ eique dicatur 

AcciPE virgam virtutis atque aequitatis, qua 
intelligas mulcere pios et terrere reprobos. Er- 
rantes viam doce, lapsisque manum porrige, dis- 
perdasque superbos, et releves humiles, ut aperiat 
tibi ostium Jesus Christus Dominus noster, qui de 
seipso ait, Ego sum ostium, per me si quis in- 
troierit salvabitur. Et ipse qui est clavis David 
et sceptrum domus Israel, qui aperit et nemo 
<;laudit, claudit et nemo aperit, sit tibi adjutor, qm 
educit vinctum de domo carceris, sedentem in tene- 
bris et umbra mortis; ut in omnibus sequi mereaiis 
eum de quo propheta David cecinit, Sedes tua 
Deus in seculum seculi, virga recta est virga regni 
tui. Imitare ipsum qui dicit, Diligas justitiam 



et odio habeas iniquitatem : propterea unxit et 
Dominus Deus tuus oleo laetitiae ad exemplum 
iUius quern ante secula unxerat prse participibus 
suis, Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 



Benedictio ad Regent, 

ExTBNDAT omnipotens Dominus dexteram suae 
benedictionis, et effundat super te donum suae 
protectionism et circumdet te muro felicitatis, ac 
custodia suae protectionis. Amen. 

Indulgeat tibi Dominus omnia mala quae 
gessisti, et tribuat tibi gratiam et misericordiam 
quam humiUter ab eo deposcis, ut liberet te ab 
adversitatibus cunctis, et ab omnibus visibilium 
et invisibilium inimicorum insidiis. Amen. 

Angelos suos bonos semper et ubique qui te 
praecedant, comitentur et subsequantur, ad custo- 
diam tui ponat, et a peccato sen gladio, et ab 
omnium periculorum discrimine sua te potentia 
liberet. Amen. 

Inimicos tuos ad pacis caritatisque benignita- 
tem convertat, et bonis omnibus te gratiosum et 
amabilem faciat, pertinaces quoque in tui in- 
sectatione et odio confusione salutari induat; 
4Buper te autem sanctificatio sempiterna floreat. 

Victoriosum te atque triumphatorem de in- 
visibilibus atque visibilibus hostibus semper effi- 
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ciat, et sancti nominis sui timorem pariter et 
amorem continuum cordi tuo infundat et in fide 
recta ac bonis operibus perseverabilem reddat, et 
pace in diebus tuis concessa, cum palma victoriae 
te ad perpetuum regnum producat. Amen. 

Et qui te voluit super populum suum con- 
stituere. regem, et in praeseqti seculo felicem, et 
aeternae felicitatis tribuat esse consortem. 



Alia. 

Benedic Dbmine hunc praeelectum principem, 
qui regna omnium regum a seculo moderaris. 
Amen. 

Et tali eum benedictione glorifica ut Davitica 
teneat sublimitate sceptram salutis ; et sanctificae 
propitiationis munere repperiatur lucupletatus. 
Amen. 

Da ei tuo spiramine regere populum sicut 
Salomonem fecisti regnum optinere pacificum. 
Amen. 



Designatio status Regis. 

Sta et retine amodo statum, quern hucusque 
paterna suggestione tenuisti, hereditario jure tibi 
delegatum per auctoritatem Dei Omnipotentis, et 
per pra&sentem traditionem nostram, omnium sci- 
licet Episcoporum ceteronimque Dei servorum; 
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et quaato clerum sacris altaribus propinquiorem 
prospicis, tanto ei potiorem in locis congruis 
faonorem impendere memineris, quatinus Medi- 
ator Dei et hominum, te mediatorem cleri et plebis 
in hoc regni solio confirmet, et in regno aeterno 
secum regnare faciat Jesus Christus Dominus 
noster, Rex regum et Dominus dominantium, qui 
cum Domino Patre et Spiritu Sancto. 

Sequitur Oratio. 

Omnipotens Deus det tibi de rore cseli et de 
pinguedine terrae abundantiam frumenti et vini 
et olei ; serviant tibi populi et adorent te tribus. 
Esto Dominus fratrum tuorum, et incurventur 
ante te filii matris tuae, et qui benedixerit tibi 
benedictionibus repleatur, et Deus erit adjutor 
tuus. Omnipotens benedicat tibi benedictionibus 
caeli desuper et in montibus et in coUibus, bene- 
dictionibus abyssi jacentis deorsum, benedictio- 
nibus uberum et vulvae : Benedictionibus uvarum 
pomorumque, Benedictiones patrum antiquorum 
Abraham Iskkc et Jacob confortatae sint super te, 
per, &c. 

Alia Oratio. 

Benkdic Domine fortitudinem hujus principis 

et operam manuum ilUus suscipe, et benedictione 

tua terra ejus de pomis repleatur de fructu caeli 

et rore atque abyssi subjacentis ; de fructu solis 
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et lunae, de vertice antiquorum collium et de 
frugibus terrae et plenitudine ejus. 

Benedictio illius qui apparuit in rubo veniat 
super caput ejus. Et plena sit benedictio Domini 
in filiis ejus, et tingat in oleo pedem suum. 

Coraua rinocerotis cornua illius, in ipsis ven- 
tilabit gentes usque ad terminos terras, et ascensor 
caeli auxiliator suus in sempiternum fiat! per 
Dominum. 

Pinit consecratio Regis. Quam sequitur consecratio 
RegiruB qua propter honorijicentiam ah Episcopo 
sacri unguinis oleo super verticem perfundenda 
est et in ecclesia coram optimatibus cum condigno 
honore et regia celsitudine in regalis thori consor* 
tium benedicenda et consecranda est, que tetiam 
anulo pro integritate Jidei, et corona pro ceter" 
nitatis gloria decoranda est. 

Incipit consecratio Regine: ah Episcopo dicenda 

esty 

In Nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sanctis 
prosit tibi baec unctio olei in honorem et confir- 
mationem aeternam in secula seculorum. Amen. 

Oratio. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, affluentem 
spiritum tuae benedictionis super famulam tuam 
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N. nobis orantibus propitiatus infunde, utque per 
manus nostrse impositionem hodiae regina insti- 
tuitur, sanctificatione tua digna et electa perma- 
neat, ut numquatn postmodum de tua gratia se- 
paretur indigna. per Dominum. 

Hie detur ei Anulus. 

AcciPE anulum fidei, signaculum sanctae Trini- 
tatis, quo possis omnes hereticas praevitates devi- 
tare, et barbaras gentes virtute Dei prae6mere, 
et ad agnitionem veritatis advocare, praestante, &c. 

Alia. 

Deus cujus est omnis potestas et dignitas da 
famulae tuae N. signo tuae fidei prosper um suae 
dignitatis efFectum, in qua tibi semper firma 
maneat, tibique jugiter placere contendat, per 
Dominum. 

■ 

Hie coronetur. 

AcciPE coronam gloriae honorem jocunditatis 
ut splendida fulgeas, et aetema exultatione coro- 
neris. 

Alia. 

Omnium Domine fons bonorum et cunctorum 
dator profectuum, tribue famulae tuae N. adept am 
bene regere dignitatem, et a te sibi praestitam in 
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ea bonis operibus corroborare gloriam. per Donxi- 
num nostrum. 

MissA PRO Rege Ordinato. 

QuiEsuMus, omnipotens Deus, ut famulus tuus 
rex noster, qui tua miseracione suscepit regni 
gubernacula, virtutum etiam omnium percipiat 
incrementa, quibus decenter ornatus et vitiorum 
monstra devitare, et ad te, qui via Veritas et vita 
es, gratiosus valeat pervenire, per. 

Prcdfatio. 

O iGTERNE Deus, qui es fons inarcessibilis lucis, 
et origo perpetuae bonitatis, regum consecrator, 
honorum omnium attributor, dignitatumque lar- 
gitor, cujus ineffabilem clementiam votis omnibus 
exoramus ut famulum tuum N. quem regalis dig- 
nitatis fastigio voluisti sublimari, sapientiae cete- 
rarumque virtutum sanctarum ornamentis facias 
decorari. Et quia tui est muneris quod regnat, 
tuae sit pietatis quo id feliciter agat, quatinus in 
fundamento spei, fidei, caritatisque fundatus, pec- 
catorum labe abstersus, de visibilibus et invisi- 
bilibus hostibus triumphator effectus, subjecti 
populi augmento, prosperitate et securitate exhi- 
laratus cum eis mutua dilectione connexus, et 
transitorii regni gubernacula inculpabiliter teneat, 
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et ad seterni infinita gaudia te miserante perveniat, 
per Christum. 

Benedictio. 

Providentia et gubernatio Dei omnipotentis, 
quae te in regale dignitatis solium hodierna die 
mirifice disposuit ordinare, dignetur te benedicere, 
sublimare^ et triumphabiliter confirmare. 

Facial te prudentem consilio, audacem ingenio, 
praeclarum imperio, ut culmina regni sagaciter 
praevideas, et hostium machinamenta fortiter re- 
pugnes. Amen. 

Quatinus lorica fidei munitus, ense trophei 
stipatus, galea quoque salutis redimitus, securus 
vitae tempora subtiliter et perspicaciter possideas, 
ut cum Christo Rege regum et Domino dominorum 
in aeterne felicitatis regno feliciter regnare valeas. 
Amen. 
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MS. Cott. Cleop. B xiii. p. 56. 

PROCDI88IO Renis. 

Dif jeppit If jepjviten ftrsep be ft»pe be J^am 
gepjiite )7e Dunjtran apceb. j'ealbe upum hlapojabe 
»t Linjeftune J?a on ba&j )?a hine man halg6be 
to cinje. *j pojibeab him »lc pebb to jyllanne bu- 
tan fyf an pebbe \>e he up on Ejiiptep peopob 
lebe. ppa pe Bipceop him bihte; On J>»jte hal- 
gan J;j\ynneppe naman Ic J^jieo J^inj behate Ljnp- 
tenum polce. *] me unbeji'Seobbum ; Sn a&pept 
•^ Dobep cyjvice, ^ eall Lpipten pole mmjta ge- 
pealba poSe pbbe healbe. OSejx ip f ic jieaplae 
3 ealle unpihte J^ing eallum habum pojibeobe. 
pjiibbe 'f ic behate "j bebeobe on eallum bomum 
jiiht *] milbheojTtneppe. J?»t up eallum ajxpa&pt *] 
milbheojit Dob J^ujih f hip ecean miltpe pop- 
gype. 8e lypa'S *] jiixaS. Finit. 

8e Lpiptena cyng \>e }7ap ]?ing gehealbeS. he 
jeeapnaS him pylpum pojiolblicne peoji'Smynt. *] 
him ^ce Dob. a&gSep gemiltpaS. ge on anbpeji- 
bum lipe. je ac on J^am ecean ]?e a&pjie ne ateo- 
paS ; Dip he Jwnne f apa&gS. -^ jobe yv&y beha- 
ten. jK)nn pceal hit py^an pyppian ppy^e pona 
on hip }>eobe. ^ eall hit on enbe jehpyppS on f 
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yyjiyte. butan he on hij* lip p»ce. »'ji hit jeb^e. 
6ala leop hlapopb heojih hujxu t^mja geojine J?e 
jrylpum. jejjenc 'f gelome. "^ J>u fcealt ]7a heojvbe. 
pop's 8Bt Dobep borne ypan *] Is&^ban J>e Jm eajit. 
to hyjibe gepcypt on Jypum hpe. *] J?onn jecen- 
nan hu }>u jeheolbe. f Ejiipt e&ji jebohte pylp 
mi® hip blobe. 

Dehaljobep cyngep jxiht ip. ^ he nsenijne man 
ne popb^me. *] ^ he pubupan. *] pteopcilb. *] ael- 
J^eobige pepije "j amunbige. ^ ptala popbeobe. "j 
unpiht ha&'mebu geb^te. *] pblejepu to-tpe&'me. 
•] gpunblmga popbeobe. piccan 3 jalbpa abehje. 
m»gmyp®pan *] manppapan op eapbe abpipe. 
jTeappan mib a&lmyppan p^be. "j ealbe *] pipe "j 
pyppe him to jejjeahtepum ha&bbe. '-) pihtpipe 
men him to picnepum pette. popJ>an ppa hp»t 
ppa hig to unpihte jeboS ]?uph hip apul. he hip 
pceal eallep jepceab ajylban on bomep ba&g. 
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THE 

CERERIONY OF THE CONSECRATION 



OP 



KING ETHELRED 11. 

A. D. 978. 



The Consecration of the King begins^ whom from 
the assembly of the Senators two Bishops shall lead 
by the hand in the Church. The Priests shall 
chaunt this hymn, two Bishops leading in the 
chauntf 

Let thy hands be strengthened. 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, &c. 

jf^e King passing through the Church shall 
prostrate himself before the altar, and then shall be 
sung^ 

We praise thee, O God, we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord. 

Which hymn having been sung to the end, the 
King shall be raised from the ground^ having been 
chosen by the Bishops and the people, and shall 

promise that he will keep these three laws, and shall 

c2 
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declare before God and all the people with a distinct 
voice ^ 

In the Name of Christ, I promise three things 
to the Christian people my subjects. First, that 
the Church of God, and all the Christian people, 
shall always preserve true peace through our 
arbitration. Second, that I will forbid rapacity 
and all iniquities to every condition. Third, 
that I will command equity and mercy in all 
judgments, that to me and to you the gracious 
and merciful God may extend his mercy. 

These oaths being finished, all shall say^ Amen. 
These prayers shall follow^ which the Bishops are 
separately to repeat. 

We invoke thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Al- 
mighty and Eternal God, that this thy Servant, 
(whom by the wisdom of thy divine dispensations, 
from the beginning of his formation to this pre- 
sent day, thou hast permitted to increase, rejoicing 
in the flower of youth,) enriched with the gift of 
thy piety, and full of the grace of truth, thou 
may est cause to be always advancing day by 
day to better things before God and man. That, 
rejoicing in the bounty of supreme grace, he may 
receive the throne of supreme power, and, de- 
fended on all sides from his enemies by the wall 
of thy mercy, he may govern happily the people 
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committed to him with the peace of propitiation , 
and the strength of victory. 

Second Prayer. 

O God, who directest thy people in strength, 
and governest them with love ; give this thy 
servant such a spirit of wisdom, with the rule of 
discipline, thatj devoted to thee with his whole 
heart, he may remain in his government always 
fit, and that by thy favour, the security of thy 
Church may be preserved in his time, and 
Christian devotion remain in tranquillity, so that, 
persevering in good works, he may attain under 
thy guidance to thine everlasting kingdom. 

After a third prayer, the Consecratioit of the King 
by the Bishop takes place, who holds the crown 
over him, saying^ 

Almighty Creator, everlasting Lord, Governor 
of heaven and earth, the Maker and Disposer of 
angels and men, King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, who made thy faithful servant Abraham 
to triumph over his enemies, and gavest manifold 
victories to Moses and Joshua, the prelates of 
thy people, and didst raise David thy lowly child 
to the summit of thy kingdom, and didst free 
him from the mouth of the lion and the paws of 
the bear, and from Goliath, and from the ma- 
lignant sword of Saul and of his enemies, and 
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who didst endow Solomon with the ineffable gift 
of wisdom and peace ; look down propitiously 
on our humble prayers, and multiply the gifts of 
thy blessing on this thy servant, whom with 
humble devotion we have chosen to be King of 
the Angles and the Saxons : surround him every 
where with the right hand of thy power, that, 
strengthened with the faithfulness of Abraham, 
the meekness of Moses, the courage of Joshua, the 
humility of David, and the wisdom of Solomon, 
he may be well pleasing to thee in all things, 
and may always advance in the way of justice 
with inoffensive progress. May he so nourish, 
teach, defend, and instruct the Church of all the 
kingdom of the Anglo Saxons^ with the people 
annexed to it, and so potently and royally rule it 
against all visible and invisible enemies, that he 
may never desert the royal throne and sceptre of 
the Angles and Saxons; but that he may keep 
their minds in the harmony of the pristine faith 
and peace. May he, supported by the due sub- 
jection of the people, and blessed by thy love 
through a long Ufe, govern and establish it, 
aided with thy united mercy and glory. De- 
fended with the helmet and invincible shield of 
thy protection, and surrounded with celestial 
arms, may he obtain the triumph of victory over ^ 

all his enemies, and pour the terror of his power on . ^| 
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all the unfaithful, and shed peace on those joy- 
fully fighting for thee. Adorn him with the 
virtues with which thou hast decorated thy faithful 
servant; place him high in his dominion, and 
anoint him with the grace of thy Holy Spirit. 

> 
Here he shall be anointed with oil, and this anthem 

shall be sung. 

Zadoc the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anointed Solomon king in Zion ; and approach- 
ing him they said, May the king live for ever. 

Then this Prayer, 

O Christ, anoint this king with the power with 
which thou hast anointed priests, kings, pro- 
phets, and martyrs ; who by faith have conquered 
kingdoms, enforced justice, and gained thy pro- 
mises. Let thy most sacred unction be poured on 
his head, and descend on him internally, and 
penetrate into his heart ; and let him be rendered 
worthy of thy grace and promises, which the most 
victorious kings have attained, so that he may 
reign happily in the present life, and may join 
their communion in thy heavenly kingdom. 

Alia. 

O God, the strength of the elect, and the ex- 
altation of the humble, who by the deluge hast 
willed to chastise the crimes of the world, and 
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by a dove bearing an olive branch hast indicated 
thy peace returning to the earth, and afterwards 
hast anointed thy servant Aaron with the unction 
of oil to be priest ; who hast preferred thy priests, 
kings, and prophets, by the ceremony of anointing 
to govern thy people Israel, and hast foretold, by 
the prophetic voice of thy servant David, that the 
face of thy Church shall be made glad with oil: we 
beseech thee, O omnipotent Father, that by this 
oil you will deign to sanctify thy servant with 
thy blessing, and to afford him, together with the 
people committed to him, the peace of innocence 
like a dove, to imitate the example of Aaron in 
the service of God, and to attain the summit 
of empire by the councils of his wisdom and 
the equity of his judgment ; and by thy aid 
and blessing, and by this anointing, that you may 
grant him to convey to all his people a con- 
tinuance of joy. 

The Sword is then given. 

Receive this sword, given to thee together with 
the blessing of God, with which, through the virtue 
of the Holy Spirit, you may be able to resist and 
throw down all your enemies, and all the adver- 
saries of the Church of God: to defend the 
kingdom entrusted to thee, and to protect the 
camps of God through the aid of the most in- 
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vincible Conqueror, our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
with the Father, in the unity of the Spirit, lives 
and reigns. 

Prayer after the delivery of the Sword. 

God, who governest all things both in heaven 
and in earth, by thy providence be propitious to 
our most Christian King, that all the strength of 
bis enemies may be broken by the virtue of his 
spiritual sword, and that thou combating for ' 
him, they may be utterly destroyed. 

The King shall here be crowned^ and shall be thus 

addressed. 

May Grod croWn thee with the crown of glory, 
and with honour and justice, and the strength of 
fortitude, that by virtue of our benediction, and 
by a right faith of the various fruits of good 
works, thou may est attain to the crown of the 
everlasting kingdom, through his bounty, whose 
kingdom endures for ever. 

After the Crown shall be put upon his head, this 

prayer shall be said. 

God of eternity, the Source of all valour, 
the Conqueror of all enemies, bless this thy 
servant, now humbly bending his head before 
thee, and preserve him long in health, prosperity,. 
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and happiness. Whenever he shall invoke thine 
aid, be speedily present to him, and protect and 
defend him. Bestow on him the riches of thy 
grace, fulfil his desires with every good thing, 
and crown him. with thy mercy ; so that he may 
ever in true piety serve thee. 

The Sceptre shall here he given to the King, with 

this address. 

Take the illustrious sceptre of royal power, 
the rod of thy dominion, the rod of thy justice, 
by which thou mayest govern thyself well ; and 

the holy Church and Christian people committed | 

by the LiOrd to thee, mayest thou with royal zeal i 

defend us from the wicked. Correct the bad and I 

give peace to the upright ; and that they may hold \ 

the right way, direct them with thine aid, so that tl 

from the temporal kingdom thou mayest attain q 

to that which is eternal, by his aid whose endless oi 

dominion will remain through every age. tl 

bi 

tt 

lii 
O Lord, fountain of all honour, O God, the [q 

giver of all power, bestow on thy servant the j 

dignity to govern well, and strengthen him that Iqi 

be become the honour granted him by thee. Make q^ 

him illustrious above every other king in Britain ; qjj 



After the Sceptre hxis been given, this prayer 

follows. 
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enrich him with thine affluent henediction, and 
estabUsh him firmly on the throne of his kingdom. 
Visit him in his offspring, and grant him length 
of life. In his days may justice be preeminent, . 
so that with all joy and felicity, he may be glori- 
fied in thine everlasting kingdom. 

The Staff shall here be given him^ with this address. 

Take the rod of justice and equity, by which 
thou mayest understand how to soothe the pious 
and terrify the bad. Teach the way to the erring, 
stretch out thine hand to the faltering, abase the 
prand, exalt the humble, that Christ our Lord 
may open to thee the door, who says of himself, 
I am the door, * if any enter through me he shall 
be saved. And he who is the key of David and 
the sceptre of the house of Israel, who opens and 
none can shut, and who shuts and no one can 
open, may he be thy helper. He who bringeth 
the bounden from the prison house, and the one 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death ; 
that in all things thou mayest deserve to follow 
him of whom David sung, Thy seat, O God, is 
for ever and ever ; the sceptre of thy kingdom is 
a right sceptre. Imitate him who says. Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore 
God, even thy God, hast anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows. 
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The Benediction for the King. 

May the Almighty God extend the right hand 
of his blessing, and pour upon thee the gift of 
. his protection, and surround thee with a wall of 
happiness, and with the guardianship of his care. 

May the Lord forgive thee all the evil that 
thou hast done, and bestow on thee the grace 
and mercy which thou humbly asketh of him ; 
may he free thee from all adversity, and from all 
assaults of visible and invisible enemies. 

May he place his good angels to watch over 
thee, that they always and every where may pre- 
cede, accompany, and follow thee, and by his 
power may he preserve thee from sin, from the 
sword, and every accident and danger. 

May he convert thine enemies to the benignity 
of peace and love, and make thee gracious and 
amiable in every thing, and may he cover those 
that persecute and hate thee with salutary con- 
fusion ; and may everlasting sanctification flourish 
upon thee. 

May he always make thee victorious and tri- 
umphant over thine enemies, visible and invisible, 
and pour upon thine heart both the fear and 
continual love of his holy Name, and make thee 
persevere in the right faith and in good works, 
granting thee peace in thy days, and bring thee 
with the palm of victory to thy eternal kingdom. 
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And he whose will it is to appoint you King 
over his people, may he grant you to be pros- 
perous in this present life, and to be the com- 
panion of his eternal felicity. 

Alia. 

Bless this thy chosen Prince, O Lord, who 
art the disposer of all the kingdoms of all kings. 
And honour him with thy special blessing, that he 
may hold the sceptre of salvation with the lofty 
spirit of David, and may be found enriched with 
the grace of thy holy atonement. 

Grant him through thy inspiration, like Solo- 
mon, to obtain a peaceful kingdom. 

Designation of the State of the King. 

Stand and retain now the state which you 
have held by paternal succession with hereditary 
rights, delegated to thee by the authority of 
Almighty God, and by this our present delivery, 
that is, of all the Bishops and other servants of 
God ; knd insomuch as thou hast beheld the clergy 
nearer the sacred altars, so much more remember 
to pay them due homage in suitable places; so 
may the Mediator, Grod and man, confirm thee 
the mediator of the clergy and the common 
people on the throne of his^kingdom, and make 
thee reign with him in his eternal kingdom. 
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Here the Queen shall he crowned. 

Receive the crown of glory, honour, and joy; 
may you ever be distinguished and be crowned 
with everlasting triumph. 

Alia. 
O Lord, the fountain of all good things and 
of all honour, grant to thy servant to maintain 
fitly her new dignity, and to confirm the glory 
which through thy providence she has obtained 
by that dignity with good works. 

Prayer for the Consecrated King. 

We beseech thee. Almighty God, that thy 
servant our king, who through thy mercy hast 
undertaken the government of the kingdom, 
may receive the increase of all virtues : and, 
graced with these, he may both avoid the de- 
formity of vice, and may have strength to attain 
to thee, who art the truth and the Ufe. 

Preface, 
O ETERNAL God, who art the fountain of 
unapproachable light, and the source of perpetual 
goodness, the Consecrator of Kings, the Giver of 
all honour and dignity, whose perpetual mercy 
we supplicate in all our prayers ; we beseech 
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thee, that thou wouldest adorn thy servant, whom 
thou hast elevated to the summit of regal dignity, 
with the grace of wisdom and all other virtues : 
and since it is through thy permission that he 
reigns, may it be thy favour that he may reign 
prosperously, inasmuch as, fixed in hope, faith, 
and charity, and freed from sin, triumphant 
over his enemies, and joyful in the prosperity 
and safety of the people under him, and united 
together with them in mutual confidence, he 
may without fault hold the government of this 
transitory world, and through thy mercy may 
pass to the endless pleasures of thy eternal 
kingdom. 

The Blessing. 

May the providence and direction of Almighty 
God, who this day hath been pleased to ordain 
thee on the throne of regal dignity, deign to 
bless thee, elevate thee, and strengthen thee in 
triumph. 

May he render thee prudent in council, bold 
in thought, distinguished in command ; that in 
wisdom you may watch over the whole extent of 
your empire, and boldly repel the designs of your 
enemies. 

Forasmuch as fortified with the breastplate of 

faith, girt with the sword of victory, and crowned 

D 
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with the helmet of salvation, you may pass 
through this life secure in wisdom and per- 
spicacity, may reign with Christ who is Lord 
of lords and King of kings, in his kingdom of 
eternal happiness. 



Promise of the King. 

{Trandatedfrom the Saxmiy p. 16, 17.) 

This writ is written letter for letter according 
to the writing that Dunstan, Archhishop, gave 
to our Lord the King at Cingeston, there on the 
day when he was consecrated (or behallowed) to be 
King, and he forbad him to give any other pledge 
excepting this pledge, that he laid up on Christis 
altar as the Bishop him endighted. 

* 

In the Name of the Holy Trinity, 
I promise three things to my Christian people 
and to those subject to me. One thing is, first, 
That the Churches of God and all Christian folk 
in my empire shall hold the truth in peace. 
Secondly is, That I will forbid robbery and all 
unrighteous things to all estates. Thirdly, 
That I will promise and bid in all my judgments 
righteousness and mild-heartedness. That a 
righteous and mild-hearted Grod, through his 
eternal mercy, may forgive us all. Who liveth 
and ruleth. 
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Sermon of St, Dunstan, 

A King of Christians who holds these things, 
he eameth (or himself worship in this world, and 
to him the eternal God is ever merciftd, both in 
this present life, and also in that eternal one that 
never ends. If he then turns away from these 
(promises) that were vowed to God, then shall it 
from that time very soon grow worse with his 
people, and it all shall in the end be upturned in 
that worst (state,) except he in the space of his 
life repent before it (happens.) O loved Lord, 
(the King,) hear especially and carefully for thy- 
self, and think of this often, and that thou shalt, 
at God's judgment, lead forth and lead up to the 
Shepherd (Christ) those over whom thou art 
made shepherd in this life, and how thou keepest 
this generation whom Christ himself has before 
bought with his blood. It is the duty of a con- 
secrated king, that he misjudge no man ; that 
he defend and protect** widows, orphans, and 
strangers; that he forbid robbery, and unrighteous 

** The word protect expresses very imperfectly the sense 
of the word Amundige. The Mund was a guardianship, 
and the Mundbora the guardian, which the Saxon laws 
appointed for widows and orphans. It is the same power 
the Lord Chancellor now has, which thus early resided in 
the Crown. 

d2 
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marriages, and those within improper degrees, 
and entirely prevent them ; that he shall remove 
witches and sorcerers, and drive from oflf the 
earth murderers and false swearers; that he 
nourish the poor with alms; that he call the 
ancient, the wise, and the good to his councils, 
and set righteous men as his ministers : because, 
whatsoever things these do wickedly through his 
fault, he shall be punished for it all on his own 
account at Doomsday. 



Theie tramlations may sound quaintly to those accustomed 
to modem English^ hut the turn of expression peculiar to the 
original has been preserved as much as possible, in order that 
their ideas and their language^ as far as is practicable^ might 
be conveyed to the reader. 

It was thought necessary to add the several laws in the 
original language ; and the English translation is given that 
they may be understood by alL 
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In the Bodleian Library there is a Manuscript, 
of which it is not easy to ascertain the date ; it 
contains a complete copy of the Coronation : as 
the Saxon Oath is in it, it must be very ancient. 
Probably it is of the age of the Conqueror. 

Incipit consecratio : Regem de conventu fide- 
lium servorum duo Episcopi per manus producant 
ad Ecclesiam et chorus decantet hanc, 

Firmetur, &c. 

Then follows the Consecration of the King as 
it is given in .Ethelred, leaving out the words 
Anglorum et Saxonum Regnum et Ecclesiam 
whenever they would occur ; and in one of the 
prayers the word Britannia is used : from these 
circumstances, I am led to suppose, that it is the 
whole of the Service which is incomplete in 
the Ordo Ethelredi, adopted for the Consecration 
of the Norman Kings. Some of the expressions 
of the prayers vary; as in the delivery of the sword, 
it changes. 

Accipe gladium per manus Episcoporum licet 
Indignas, sed tamen, et auctoritate Sanctorum 
Apostolorum consecratas, tibi regaliter impo- 
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situm, Dostraeque benedictionis officio in de- 
fensionem Sanctae Ecclesiae divinitas ordinatum, 
et esto memor. 

Receive this sword, presented to thee as King, 
and spiritually appointed in right of our benediction 
to the defence of the holy church ; presented to 
thee by the hands of the Bishops, although un- 
worthy, yet nevertheless consecrated as acting 
instead of, and by the authority of, the holy Apo- 
stles, and remember. 

It appears from this passage, and also from 
others in the Service, that no change of opinion 
existed as to the ground upon which the Bishops 
stood, when with the consent of the nation they 
conveyed these vested rights ; and that they acted 
upon the conviction of their commission from 
Christ, ''to go and teach all nations;" and that in 
this Consecration they are exercising that power 
with the consent and recognition of all the parties 
present. 

The greater part of the Prayers used in the 
present service are found in it ; they are therefore 
not here added. 



There is also in the Bodleian a complete copy 
of the Coronation Service of Edward the Second. 
It is the same nearly with that already quoted, as 
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having been used after the Conquest, but there 
are several additions. The oath is changed , 
which is therefore extracted from it. It also 
gives us to understand, that the consecration 
was not considered as a mere ceremony, but an 
act absolutely necessary to complete the King's 
authority. 

In Rymer there is Edward the Second's pre* 
cept for his coronation. It runs thus, and strongly 
expresses the sense which the King's Council held 
of the use and power of the ceremony. 

Precept for the Coronation of Edward II. 

1308. 

Rex Venerabili in Christo Patri W. eadem 
gratia Archiepiscopo Eborum Angliae Primati 
salutem. Quia firmiter credimus et speramus 
quod accepto coronationis et consecrationis mu- 
nere summi Regis potentia virtuosa in regimine 
populo nostro de bono semper in melius diriget 
actus nostros. Vobis mandamus firmiter in- 
jungentes quod hujusmodi coronationis nos hie 
solemniis dictis die et loco celebrandis persona- 
liter intersitis. 

Ad Vicecomites de die Coronationis proclamando. 

Rex Vicecomiti Kantiae salutem. Quia die 
Dominica proxima post festum Sancti Valentini 
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proxime futurum apud Westmonasterium pro- 
ponimus, Deo propitio, coronari : Tibi praecipi- 
mus quod diem ilium pro nostrse coronationis 
prsedictae celebrandis solemniis ordinatum, in 
civitatibus, burgis, villis mercatoriis in balliva 
tua, ubi videris expedite, publice et solemniter 
proclamari : Et milites, cives, burgenses, ac alios 
de comitatu prdedicto, quos fore videris invitan- 
dos, ut dictis die et loco solemnizationi prae* 
dictae personaliter intersint ex parte nostra facias 
invitari. Et hoc nullo modo omittas. 
Teste Rege apud Dovor, 18 die Jan. 

The King to the Venerable Father in Christ, by 
the grace, &c. Archbishop of York. Because we 
firmly believe and hope, that after having received 
the rite of coronation and consecration, the 
power of God in virtue of it will always the 
better direct our conduct for the government of 
our people towards good. We command and 
order that you be personally present at these 
solemnities. 

The King to the Sheriff of Kent. Because on 
Sunday next after the feast of St. Valentine, we 
propose to be crowned at Westminster; we com- 
mand you that you solemnly and publicly pro- 
claim the day appointed for the celebration of 
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our aforesaid coronation, in all cities, boroughs, 
and market towns in your district ; and that you 
will invite the knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
and others of the said county whom you may 
deem it right to invite on our part, to be present 
at the solemnization on the said day and place. 



Caronatio Edvardo 11. 

Ordo novum Regem in Regno constituendi : die 
quo consecrandus est novus Rex summo mane 
conveniant prelati et nobiles in palatio regali 
apud Westmonasterium tracturi de novi conse- 
cratione principis et de legibus et consuetudini- 
bus regni confirmandis ac firmiter statuendis. 

Here the Prayer Deus Humilium Visitato^ 
*' O God the Visiter of the Humble," as in 
George III. 

The Saxon oath is here changed^ and the following 

added, 

Postea Metropolitanus vel Episcopus eundem 
mediocri distinctaque interroget voce. 

Si leges et consuetudines, ab antiquis justis et 
Deo devotis regibus, plebi Anglorum concessas 
cum sacramenti confirmatione eodem plebi con- 
cedere et servare voluerit, et prsesertim leges con- 
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suetudines, et libertates a gloriosa Rege Edvardo 
dero et populoque concessas. Si autem omnibus 
assentiri se velle promisent. Exponat ei Metro- 
politanus de quibus jurabit, Ita dicendo. 

Senrabis ecclesiae Dei cleroque et populo 
pacem ex integro et concordiam in Deo secun- 
dum vires tuus ? 

Respondebis^ Servabo. 

Facies fieri in omnibus judiciis tuis equam et 
rectam justiciam et discretionem in misericordia 
atque veritate secundum vires tuas ? 

Respondebisj Faciam. 

Concedis justas leges et consuetudines tenen- 
das et promittis per te eas protegendas et ad 
honorem dei corroborandas quas vulgus elegerit 
secundum vires tuas ? 

Responditj Concedo et Promitto. 

Adjiciatque praedictus interrogationibus quae 
justa fuerunt: pronunciator omnibus confirmet 
se omnia et servaturum sacramento supra altare 
protinus coram omnibus. 

There is in the Coronation of Edward II. an 
addition, which illustrates the spirit of the Service. 
" The Gospel being properly read, the King shall 
approach the altar, and through the hands of the 
Metropolitan or Bishop shall make an offer of 
bread and wine, in imitation of Melchizedec/' 
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The recognition of Edward the Sixth is added, 
which from its wording will prove, that the Re- 
formation had produced no change in the cere- 
monies of the consecration. 

" Sirs, Here I present King Edward rightfull 
and undoubted inheritor by the lawes of God and 
man to the crown and royal dignity of this 
realme, whereupon yee shall understand that this 
day is prefixed and appointed by all the peers 
of this realme for his consecration, enunction, 
and coronation : Will you serve at this time, and 
give your good wills and assent to the same con- 
secration, enunction, and coronation? Where- 
unto the people answered all in one voice. Yea, 
yea, yea, God save King Edward." 

The laws of Alfred are a collection of all the 
laws of the Anglo-Saxons, up to his reign : the 
Preface to them runs thus. 

'* I Alfred, King, gathered these laws together: 
there were many that our forefathers held that I 
liked, and those that I did not like, with the 
advice of my counsellors, I rejected or com- 
manded to be held otherwise : and since it must 
be unknown to me how they would please those 
that came after me. Those that I met with 
either in the days of Ina my relation, or of Offa 
King of Mercia, or of Ethelbert who first of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race received baptism. These that 
seemed to me most right, I gathered those here 
together, and the others I set aside. I then Alfred, 
King of the West-Saxons, shewed these to all my 
Senators, and they said that they consented to 
their being heald." 

These laws of Alfred therefore were made under 
those particular circumstances, which were most 
likely to speak the sense of the nation, and they 
are in strict analogy with the spirit which per- 
vades the consecration. They begin thus, " God 
spake these words," and then recite the Com- 
mandments. They then proceed to adopt many 
of the Levitical laws. *' If any one buy a Chris- 
tian slave, let him serve six years, and then be 
free." After adopting many of them in this 
manner, the law book proceeds to enact, *' These 
are the laws which God gave to Moyses. But 
the only-begotten Son of God, our Saviour Jesus, 
when he came into the world taught openly, that 
he descended not that he should break the law, 
but that with all mildness and goodness he 
should fulfil it. Then after his sufferings, before 
that his apostles were sent forth over the earth to 
teach, and whilst they were yet assembled, they 
converted many heathen nations to Christ ; and 
when they were all assembled, they sent letters." 
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It then quotes the order of the first council of 
Judea, engrafting the Ten Commandments and 
this council into the code of laws. A law is 
then added which shews the nature of their feudal 
system, and the principle of ohedience to it, 
and how far religion provided motives of obedi- 
ence, and contributed to secure the homage of 
the vassal. 

But when at the propagation of the Gospel 
many nations added their faith to it, many con- 
ventions of Bishops and other wise men were 
held, who for a money fine were willing to com- 
mute a first offence : but they refused to grant this 
remission to a traitor and. deserter of his Lord, 
because such a man they did not think a proper 
object of mercy ; and also because God has willed 
that those who despise him, should be unworthy 
of all pity, and also because Christ did not en- 
tirely pardon those who occasioned his death. 

Agreeable to this spirit, we find this law in his 
code respecting treachery towards lords. 

" He who when alone, or by his servants, or by 
hirelings, acts treasonably against the life and 
safety of the King, let him forfeit his life and all 
his property : and in like way we ordain through 
all ranks, Cearle or Earle, ignoble or noble, 
those who are guilty of treason towards the life 
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of their lord, let him forfeit his life and all his 
property/' 

The same law is repeated in Canute's laws, 
(1016,) and also in those of Henry the First, which 
are little more than a compilation of Saxon laws. 

In the fifty -fifth law, the chain of feudal sub- 
ordination is completed, and the conditions of the 
fealty specified. " It shall be lawful for every 
lord to summon his man or vassal to appear in 
his court." 

*' Every man shall give his fealty to his lord, 
for protection of life and limb, and honour in 
his land, and the keeping his counsel in all 
things useful and honest, except only his faith 
to God and the King. But theft, treason, and 
murder, and crimes against God and the catholic 
faith, are neither to be commanded or com- 
mitted by any. But faith is to be kept to lords, 
excepting faith in the preceding points." 

The same principle is found in the laws of 
Henry III. cap. 75. ''If any man shall kill his 
lord, let him not escape by any kind of fine : for 
all the iniquities of man there is a remedy, ex- 
cept for treachery to a lord. Whosoever there- 
fore shall attempt the life of his lord, either by 
himself or another, let him forfeit his life and all 
that he has." 
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As the laws of Edward the Confessor are men- 
tioned in one of the Coronation Oaths, and the 
King is sworn to maintain them, extracts from 
such Saxon laws as may serve to explain their 
nature are here made. Properly speaking, there 
are no such laws as those of Edward the Con- 
fessor ; the body of laws bearing his name was 
not compiled by him : but these laws are Anglo- 
Saxon, and those of Henry the First are nearly so. 



Saxon Laws. 

The same feudal oath is found also in Ed- 
mund's laws quoted by Brompton. We find 
in Alfred's laws that entailed estates existed in 
his time, which could not be alienated : the same 
fact is confirmed also by his will. 

The change of laws produced by the conversion 
of the Saxon Kings was soon perceptible ; they 
are found in Ina's code, (712,) 

*' I Ina, by the grace of God King of the West 
Saxons, with the advice of Cenrad my Father, 
and Hedda et Erkenward my Bishops, and of all 
mine Aldermen, and of my eldest born, Witan 
or Senatores, natu majores, and a great as- 
semblage of the servants of God, now consulting 
concerning the establishment of our kingdom 
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and the health of our souls, that right marriages 
and kings' laws might be established." 

The tepm Ildestan Witan, or Senatores natu 
majores, occurs continually in the Chronicle and 
Saxon Laws. 

In the laws of Edward the Confessor, speaking 
of the wapenstake, or more properly the weapon- 
touch. When any one is appointed head of 
wapenstake, on a fixed day, at the usual place 
of meeting, all the majores natu, the eldest born, 
rise up to meet him, and he descending from 
his horse receives their homage with his lance. 
He keeps his lance erect whilst all touch it with 
theirs; these are the thanes and barons of the 
court baron, who formed the feudal militia, the 
manor, the hundred, and the county courts, and 
who succeeded to their landed estates by right of 
primogeniture. 

Both in the Saxon Laws and Chronicle pas- 
sages may be brought to shew all the parts of 
the feudal system are complete. When Harold 
(1035) was chosen king at the Witena gemot 
at Oxford, the expression used is, they chose 
him to hold all their lands of him ; but all the 
Eldistan Witan, in the kingdom of West Saxony, 
opposed the election. The Eldistan Witan are 
also mentioned 918, and are there called nobi- 
liores, from the privilege of birth. 
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In 924, Edward was chosen by the king of 
Scotland and the men of the north as their 
father and lord, which are feudal expressions. 

The earliest laws that we meet with concerning 
baptisip and marriage, are in those of Ina 712, in 
which a freeholder was fined thirty shillings if he 
did not bring his child to be baptized. If it died 
without baptism, the father was to forfeit all his 
property. 

Every Saxon woman had her mundbora or 
guardian, without whose consent she could not 
be married ; and the remains of this custom 
may be traced in the marriage service, when 
the Clergyman asks, " Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man f 

Widows shall not marry until within a year 
after their husband's death, and then they may 
marry whom they will. If they marry before 
the year is past, they forfeit all their property, 
and pay to the king, or to whom the king may 
have given the right, the price of their husband's 
life. 

No maid or woman shall be compelled to 
marry ags^nst her will, or sold for money. 

In the laws of succession, as the custom of the 
kingdom of Wessex, we find the eldest son shall 
have the chief fee. Land bought or acquired may 
be given at will. But Bocland, which came through 
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the family, could not be alienated from it. And 
as long as male issue could be found, the female 
could not inherit 

Laws of Edmund. '' Let the priest be present 
at the marriage ceremony. He by law must be 
present to bless the marriage.'* 

In the laws of Henry the First we find, *' If 
any baron or any of my men wishes to marry 
his daughter, sister, or niece, let him come to 
me. If on any death the daughter is the heir, 
I will marry her with the consent of my baron, 
and give her land. The widow shall have her 
dowry. I will not marry her against her inclina- 
tions, and either the wife or one of the relations 
shall be guardian of the children. And I decree 
that my barons should observe the same conduct 
towards the sons and daughters and wives of 
their men." 

These several extracts are sufficient to prove, 
that the feudal system obtained amongst the 
Saxons, and were only completed by the Nor- 
mans, and that they extended to the great points 
of the patriarchal feud ; that the land was held 
in a chain of subordination subject to a common 
bead; that religious faith formed part of the 
acknowledgment in the tenure ; and that the 
marriage, baptism, the Christian oath, and the 
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right of primogeniture, were required in the con- 
ditions, and were joined with the military service ; 
and that these eldest sons were the holders of the 
real property, with whom, in the several courts of 
the thane or baron, of the hundred, and of the 
county, the judicial and the military powers were 
chiefly vested. It is also to the Saxons and not 
the Normans that chivalry is indebted for the mag- 
nificent ceremonies attending the knighthood of 
the eldest son. Edward the Confessor's laws give 
the King the title of the Vicar us Christi, and 
it is continued in the works of Bracton, Britton, 
and Reta. In the Mirror of Justices, of which 
part is of the age of Alfred and part of that of 
Edward the First, the division of the crime of 
laeze-majesty, by this author, confirms that view 
of the King's power taken in the consecration. 

The crime of laeze-majesty is an horrible crime 
done against the king ; and that is either against 
the King of heaven, or against the earthly king. 
Alfred's gem, or the image of a sovereign bear- 
ing the two sceptres, the spiritual and temporal, 
arose from the idea of this division. 

Of this system the poor laws always formed a 
part, and it is a great mistake to suppose the 
law of Elizabeth was the first enactment on that 
head ; for in the Mirror we find these two laws. 
'* It was ordained that the poor should be sustained 
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by parsons, by rectors of the Church, and by the 
parishioners, so that none of them die for want." 
And again, amongst abuses of law in the time of 
Edward I. we find, '' It is an abuse that a man may 
challenge one for his neife (or slave) to whom 
he never found sustenance, in as much as a 
villain is not a villain, but so long as he re- 
maineth in custody ; and since none can challenge 
his villain for villainage, although he be in 
custody, if he find not sustenance to his villain, 
or send him to some land on his manor where 
he may gain his living, or otherwise retain him 
in his service." 

Thus it appears, that all classes were provided 
for by poor laws, which seem by this to have 
always been appendages to the Christian govern- 
ments, and were perhaps the cause of the liberal 
grants to the Lords spiritual, who were then the 
rectors. 

The pernicious custom of Gavelkind was 
universal amongst the original Britons, and it 
obtained in the Saxon kingdom of Kent; this 
kingdom was the first established, but nearly 
the first that fell. There is great probability 
that this equal division of the land amongst all 
the children was never common in the West 
Saxons, which finally predominated over the 
Heptarchy. The Eldestan Witan are mentioned 
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in Ina's laws, (712,) and from that time the 
right of primogeniture gradually extended itself. 
We find frequent mention of thanes that were 
bom so. In order to be a thane, five hides of 
land, or between five and six hundred acres, were 
.required, which carried with them the right of 
sac and soke, or the privileges of a lord of a 
manor ; these privileges, from their nature, could 
not be divisible ; the right of primogeniture must 
have gone with these thaneships. 

The Council of Calcuith, (A.D. 987,) in the 
kingdom of Mercia, affords us one of the earliest 
examples of the mode by which the principles of 
the Constitution were introduced. It is there- 
fore quoted. 

Council of Calcuith, under Offa, king of 
Mercia, 787. '' That in the ordaining of kings, 
no one permit the opinion of wicked persons 
to prevail. But that kings should be lawfully 
chosen by the Priests and the chiefs of the 
people, and not those born in adultery and in- 
cest; for since in our times, according to the 
Canons, an adulterer can not be appointed to the 
priestiiood ; so neither can one, not bom in 
lawful wedlock^ become the anointed of the 
Lord, the king of the whole realm, and the heir of 
the country ; according to the prophet, * * know 
ye that the Lord of Lords is in the kingdom of 
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men, and bis is the kingdom, and he gives it to 
whomsoever he will." We therefore exhort all 
men generally, that with one voice and heart 
they entreat the Lord, that he who appoints the 
king to his kingdom, shall give him also the 
rule of his holy discipline to govern his people. 
Honour therefore is to be given to them by all, 
the apostle commanding to honour the King/^ 

*' Let the lawful inheritance be denied to spu- 
rious and illegal offspring/' 

It was the custom previous to the introduction 
of Christianity, for the Gothic kings and chiefs 
to divide their power and property equally 
amongst the children of their different marriages, 
and perpetual struggles for power and territory 
were the sure consequences of these divisions. 
But when the Kings were accustomed to be con- 
secrated, and bound themselves to the laws made 
in consequence of it, the grants from the Crown 
became hereditary in famiUes legally born, and 
the right of primogeniture arose gradually. This 
decree at Calcuith is one of the most remarkable 
upon these points ; looking back under the ad- 
vantages of long established institutions in Church 
and State, we are scarcely aware of the difficulties 
which those who made those laws had to contend 
with. I am supported with the authority of 
Lingard, that the Saxon Kings, and also their 
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inferior Lords, claimed occasionally wardship of 
him, and the disposal of them in marriage. 

Reeves(p.l08,vol.i.)quotesGlanville'sopinion8, 
temp. Hen. II. as saying, '* that if a person was a 
knight or tenant by military service, then, accord- 
ing to the law of England, the eldest son succeeded 
to the father in totum, and none of his brethren had 
any claim whatever. But if he was a free soke- 
man, and possessed of socage land that had been 
anciently divisible, then the inheritance was di- 
vided amongst all the sons by equal parts, saving 
always to the eldest son, as a mark of distinction, 
the capital messuage, or Frumstall ; so, how- 
ever, as he made a proportionate satisfaction 
to the other brothers on that account ; but if the 
land was not anciently divisible, then it was the 
custom in some places for the eldest son to take 
the whole inheritance, or some the youngest son," 

Prynne, in the beginning of the second volume 
of his Records, thus defines the prerogative of the 
King. 

" First, his sovereign powers are to command 
by their laws, and enjoin all ecclesiastical and 
other persons whatsoever, within their dominions, 
to serve, worship, profess, fear, love, and obey the 
only true God, to believe and embrace the holy 
Scriptures, and articles of faith revealed in them. 
Second, to prohibit, suppress, and extirpate, to 
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their power, all atheism, blasphemy, heresy^ 
idolatry, paganism, irreligion, false worships, 
religious errors, superstitions, sects, schisms, 
profanations, crimes tending to God's dis- 
honour, the prejudice and scandal of the true 
religion, the endangering of their subjects' souls, 
or disturbance of the Church's as well as the 
kingdom's peace, by laws, edicts, and suitable 
punishments inflicted on all who are guilty." 

Procsmium of the Mirror of Justices. 

'' In understanding the origin of the usages of 
England, established by law, I found, in short, 
the necessity of which I was reminded, and in 
which my companions will assist me, of studying 
in the Old and New Testament ; and in the 
canon, there we found it written, that law is 
nothing else but rules given by our holy pre- 
decessors in the holy Scriptures, to save our 
souls from perpetual damnation." Here follows 
an enumeration of several books in the Old and 
New Testament forming the Bible. 

'' And in order that all our usages should be 
accordant with the Scriptures, and in language 
that might be more intelligible for the advantage 
of ourselves and the common people, and for 
the shaming of false judges, I compiled this 
treatise, and I call it the Mirror of Justices, 
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because I have found the virtues and substance 
of it described and used in holy customs, accord- 
ing to the rules aforementioned, ever since the 
age of Arthur. 

*'The first part treated of is, The sin against 
holy peace, and the several titles, and the origin 
of holy law." 

In speaking of contracts, chap. ii. sec. 27. 
the Mirror adds, 

' * The law prohibits any persons from making 
contracts with the enemies of the king celestial 
or terrestial, with mortal sinners, and those 
who are not of the Christian faith, no outlaws, 
nor reputed felons, nor excommunicated persons." 

The Mirror demonstrates the effects of theChris- 
tian faith in producing real liberty, and explains 
the laws relating to feofs, or slaves — such become 
free in many ways, some by baptism, as is the 
case with infidels who are taken prisoners by the 
Christians. 

If any person would give himself the trouble 
to peruse this most ancient book of law, he would 
perceive the Sacred Writ forms the very basis of 
the British constitution, and that the spirit, and 
the very arrangement and forms of our law, 
frequently originate either in the Bible, or the 
constitutions of the Holy Land. 
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The Oath of Edward II, p. 61. 

Abp, — Sir, will you grant and keep, and by your oath 
confirm to the people of England, the laws and customs 
to them granted by the Kings of England, your lawful 
and religious predecessors ; and namely, the laws, cus- 
toms, and franchises granted to the clergy by the glo- 
rious King St. Edward, your predecessor, according to 
the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel esta^ 
blished in this kingdom, and agreeing to the prerogative 
of the Kings thereof, and the ancient customs of thisrealm? 

King.—I grant and promise to keep them. 

Abp. — Sir, will you keep peace and godly agreement 
entirely, according to your power, to the holy Church, 
the clergy, and the people ? 

King, — I will keep it. 

Abp, — Sir, will you, to your power, cause law, jus- 
tice, and discretion, in mercy and truth, to be executed 
in all your judgments ? 

King. — I wiu. 

Jbp. — Sir, Will you grant to hold and keep the 
rightful customs which the commonalty of this your 
kingdom have ? and will you defend and uphold them 
to tne honour of God, so much as in you lietn ? 

King. — I grant and promise so to do. 

Then the petition* of the Bishops to the King: 
^* Our Lord and King, we beseech you to pardon us, 
and to grant and preserve unto us, and the Churches 
committed to our charge, all canonical privileges, and 
due law and justice ; and that you will protect and de- 
fend us, as every good King in his kingaom ought to be 
protector and defender of the Bishops and Churches 
under their government.^ 

The King answers, ^^ With a willing and devout heart, 
I promise and grant you my pardon ; and that I will 
preserve and maintain to you, and the Churches com- 
mitted to your charge, all canonical privileges, and due 
law and justice : and that I will be your protector and 
defender to my power, by the assistance of God, as 
every good King in his kin'gdom ought in right to pro- 
tect and defend the Bishops and Churches under tneir 
government." 

* The Latin of this petition is in the Liber Regalia in the Coronation of 
Richard IL 
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ORDER OF THE CORONATION 



OP 



KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 



Their Majesties, on entering the church, are 
received by the Dean, Prebendaries, and choir 
of Westminster, who sing the following Anthem. 

Psalm cxzii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. 

Whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto 
the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto the name of 
the Lord. 

For there are set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the 
house of David. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper 
that love thee 

Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 

As it was in the beginning, &c. 

Their Majesties being seated, and the nobility 
and others duly placed, the important business of 
the day commences with 

The Recognition. 

The Archbishop stands near the King's chair, 
and, turning towards the east, repeats the fol- 
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lowing words, the King rising from his chair as 
he repeats them, 

*' Sirs, I here present unto you King [George,] 
the rightful inheritor of the crown of this realm : 
wherefore all ye that are come this day to do 
your homage, service, and hounden duty, are ye 
willing to do the same t 
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The Archbishop in like manner repeats the 
same form from each of the three arches of the 
cathedral tower, the King at the same time turning 
towards the people with him at each repetition: 
the people signify their assent by acclamation. 

Then follows this Anthem. 

Psalm Ixxxix. 14, 15. {Firmetur manus.) 

Let thy hand be strengthened, and thy right hand be 
exalted. 

Let justice and judgment be the preparation of thy seat: 
let mercy and truth go before thy face. Allelujah. 

The King then approaches the altar, and pre- 
sents his First OfiLArioN, consisting of a pall 
of cloth of gold, and an ingot or wedge of gold 
of a pound weight. The Archbishop receives 
them from his Majesty, and lays them reverently 
on the altar. The Queen also kneels down be* 
fore the altar, and offers a like pall. After which 
the Archbishop says the following prayer. 
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O God, who dwellest in the high and holy place, with 
them also who are of an humble spirit; look down gra- 
ciously upon these thy servants, [George] our King, and 
[Charlotte] our Queen, here prostrate before thee at thy 
footstool, and mercifully receive these oblations, &c. 

Which prayer being ended , his Majesty's re- 
galia, viz. the crown, the orb, the sceptre with 
the dove, the spurs, the sceptre with the cross, 
and Edward the Confessor's staff, are presented 
unto the Archbishop, who lays them upon the 
altar. The Queen's regalia are placed in like 
manner upon the altar. 

Then follows The Litany. At the end of the 
collect, " We humbly beseech thee, O Father," 
&c. the Archbishop says these two prayers. 

(Omnipotens sempiteme Deus,) 

Almighty and everlasting God, Creator of all things, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, give ear, we beseech 
thee, unto our humble prayers, and multiply thy blessings 
upon this thy servant [George,] whom, in thy name, with 
lowly devotion, we consecrate our king. Grant that by 
thy inspiration he may govern with the mildness of Solo- 
mon, and enjoy a peaceable kingdom. Grant that he may 
serve thee with fear, and fight for thee with constancy. 
Defend him by thy mighty arm, compass him with thy 
protection, and enable him to overcome all his enemies. 
Honour him before all the kings of the earth. Let him 
rule over countries, and let nations bow down before him. 
Establish his throne with judgment and equity. Let jus- 
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tice flourish in his days; and grant that he, supported by 
the due obedience and hearty love of his people, may sit 
on the throne of his fathers many years; and, after this 
transitory life, may reign with thee in thine everlasting 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 

(Deu8 qui popuiit.) 

O God, which providest for thy people by thy power, 
and rulest over them in love, grant unto this thy servant 
[George,] the spirit of wisdom and government, that, being 
devoted unto thee, he may so wisely govern his kingdom, that 
in his time the church may be in safety, and Christiao 
devotion continue in peace; that so persevering to the end 
in good works, he may by thy mercy come unto thine 
everlasting kingdom, through thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lordx who liveth and reigueth with thee, world without 
end. Amen. 

The Communion Service is now read by the 
Archbishop, and the Epistle and Gospel by two 
of the Bishops ; and then follows the Sermon. 

The Sermon being ended, the Archbishop re- 
pairs to his Majesty, and asks him, 

** Sir, Are you willing to take the oath usually 
taken by your predecessors ? 

The King answers, '* I am willing. 






Then the Archbishop ministers these questions, 
to which the King answers, as foUoweth : 

Abp. — Will you solemnly promise and swear 
to govern the people of this kingdom of Great 
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Britain, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, 
and the respective laws and customs of the 
same? 

King. — I solemnly promise so to do. 

Abp. — ^Will you, to your power, cause law and 
justice, in mercy, to be executed in all your 
judgments ? 

King. — I will. 

^6p. — Will you to the utmost of your power 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of 
the Gospel, and the protestant reformed religion 
established by law ? [And will you maintain and 
preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church 
of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof as by law established, 
within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, the 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, and the territories thereunto belonging, 
before the union of the two kingdoms ?] And 
will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of 
England, and to the churches there committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them or any of 
them ? 

King. — All this I promise to do. 

The King then goes to the altar, and, laying 
his hand upon the Gospels, takes the Oath fol- 
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lowing : ' ' The things which I have here before 
promised I will perform and keep, so help me 
God." He then kisses the book, and signs the 
oath . 

The Anointing. 

The King and Queen now kneel towards the 
altar, and the choir sing the following hymn. 

Veni Creator Spiritus. 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire : 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, 

Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 
Thy blessed unction from above, 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 

Enlighten with perpetual light 

The dulness of our blinded sight. 
A noint and cheer our soiled face, 
With the abundance of thy grace. 

Keep far our foes ; give peace at home ; 

Where thou art guide no ill can come. 
Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And thee of both to be but one. 

That through the ages all along, 

This may be our endless song ; 
Praise to thy eternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit*. 

After which the Archbishop says this prayer 
or collect. 

* This Hymn is also used in the Forms for consecrating 
of Bishops .and for ordaining Priests, but upon no other 
occasion. 
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( Te invocamu$t Domitie,) 

Wc beseech thee, O Lord, holy Father, almighty and 
everlasting God, for this thy servant [George,] that, as at 
first thou didst bring him into the world by thy divine 
jirovidence, and through the flower of his age hast preserved 
htm unto this present day, so thou wouldest enrich him 
evermore with thy bounty, and flU him with grace and 
trutb, and daily increase in htm all goodness, in the sight 
of God and man ; that being placed in the throne of supreme 
government, assisted by thy heavenly grace, and by thy 
mercy defended from all his enemies, he may govern the 
people committed to his charge, in wealthy peace, and 
godliness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

After the collect, the Archbishop says, 

Abp. The Lord be with you. 

Reitp, And with thy spirit. 

Abp. Lift up your hearts ! 

Resp, We lift them up to the Lord. 

Abp. Let us give thanks unto the Lord our God. 

Resp, It is meet and right so to do. 

Abp. It is very meet and right, and our bounden duty, 
that we should at all times and in all places give thanks 
unto thee, O Lord, holy Father, almighty and everlasting 
God. 

O God, the exalter of the humble, and the strength of thy 
chosen, which in the beginning, by the pouring out of the 
flood, didst chasten the sins of the world, and, by a dove 
conveying an olive branch, didst give a token of reconcile- 
ment unto the earth ; and again, didst consecrate thy ser- 
vant Aaron a priest by the anointing of oil ; and afterwards 
by the effusion of this oil didst make priests^ and kings, 
and prophets, to govern thy people Israel; and by the 
voice of the prophet David didst foretel that the counte- 
nance of thy Church should be made cheerful with oil 

F 
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We beseech thee, Almighty Father, that thou wilt vouch- 
safe to bless and sanctify this thy servant [George,] that 
he may minister peace unto his people, and imitate Aaron 
in thy service. That he may attain the perfection of govern- 
ment in counsel and judgment, through Christ Jesus our 
Lord, Amen. 

The choir then sings the following anthem : 

( Unxerunt Salamcnem.) 

Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed 
Solomon King; and all the people rejoiced, and said, 
God save the king, long live the Ring, may the King live 
for ever. 

The ampulla, containing the sacred oil, is then 
brought from the altar, and the Archbishop pro- 
ceeds to anoint the King, in different parts, and 
on the head, saying, ^'Be this head anointed 
with holy oil, as kings and prophets were 
anointed, and as Solomon was anointed king, &c.'' 

When the anointing is concluded, the ampul 
and spoon are laid again upon the altar, and 
the Archbishop pronounces the following invo- 
cation ; 

(DeiUy Dei FiUm,) 

God, the Son of God, Christ Jesus our Lord, who was 
anointed of his Father with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows, pour down upon thy head the blessing of the Holy 
Ghost, and make it enter into thy heart, so that thou mayest 
receive invisible grace; and, having justly governed thy 
temporal kingdom, thou mayest reign with him eternally. 



who, being without sin, doth live in glory, with God the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 

After the invocation, a short anthem is sung 
by the choirs. 

The Investing. 

The Dean of Westminster now brings from the 
altar the Colobium sindonuSy which he puts upon 
the King, standing before bis chair, the Arch- 
bishop saying this prayer : 

{Deus Rex regem,) 
O God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, by whom 
kings reign, and princes decree justice, vouchsafe, we be- 
seech thee, in thy favour to bless this kingly ornament, and 
grant that thy servant [George] our King, who shall wear it, 
may shine in thy sight with the ornament of a good life and 
holy actions, and after this life ended, he may for ever 
enjoy that life and gloty which hath no end, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Dean then brings from the altar the Su- 
pertunica or close pall, with the girdle, and the 
buskins and sandals of cloth of gold, with all of 
which the King is successively invested. After 
this he brings the spurs, and delivers them to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling 
down, puts them on the King's heels. Then 
the Archbishop takes the sword of state, in 

f2 
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its scabbard of purple velvet, and laying it on 
the altar, says the following prayer : 

(Exaudi qu^esumus,) 

Hear our prayers, we beseech thee, O Lord, and vouch- 
safe by thy right hand of majesty to bless and sanctify this 
sword, wherewith this thy servant [George] desireth to be 
girt, that it may be a defence and protection of Churches, 
widows, and orphans, and all thy servants, and a terror to 
those that lie in wait to do miftchief ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. ^men. 

This being ended, the Archbishop, assisted by 
other Bishops, delivers the sword into the King's 
hand, and the Lord Great Chamberlain then girds 
his Majesty with it, the Archbishop saying, 

(/icdpe gladium.) » 

Receive this kingly sword, which is hallowed for the de- 
fence of the holy Church, and delivered unto thee by the 
hands of the Bishops, though unworthy, yet consecrated by 
the authority of the holy Apostles ; and remember of whom 
the Psalmist did prophesy, saying. Gird thyself with thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty; and with this 
sword exercise thou the force of equity, and mightily de- 
stroy the growth of iniquity. Protect the holy Church of 
God and his faithful people : defend and help widows and 
orphans : restore things gone to decay, and maintain those 
that are restored : that doing thus, thou mayest be glorious 
in the triumph of virtue, and excellent in the ornament of 
justice, and reign for ever with the Saviour of the world, 
whose image you bear; who, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth world without end. 
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The King then arising, the Dean of West- 
minster takes the armill from the Master of the 
great wardrobe, puts it about his Majesty^s neck, 
and ties it to the bowings of his arms above and 
below the elbows, the Archbishop saying, 

{Acdpe armilUu,) 

Receive the armil of sincerity and wisdom, as a token of 
God's embracing, whereby all thy works may be defended 
against thine enemies, both bodily and ghostly, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Lastly, the mantle or open pall is delivered to 
the Dean, who puts it upon the King standing : 
his Majesty then sits down, and the Dean brings 
the orb from the altar, which is delivered into 
the King's right hand by the Archbishop, who 
says, 

{Accipe pallium.) 

Receive this imperial pall and orb, and remember that 
the whole world is subject to the power and empire of 
God, &c. 

The Crowning. 

The King being thus arrayed in the sacred 
vestments, the Archbishop, standing before the 
altar, takes St. Edward's Crown in his hands, 
and, laying it before him again on the altar, says 
the following prayer, the King kneeling at his 
footstool : 
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(Deus tuoTum corona Jidelium,) 

God the crown of the faithful, who on the heads of thy 
saints placest crowns of glory, bless and sanctify this 
crown; that as the same is adorned with divers precious 
stones, so this thy servant, wearing it, may be replenished 
of thy grace with the manifold gifts of all precious virtues, 
through the King eternal, thy Son our Lord. Amen. 

The Archbishop, coming from the altar, with 
the crown between his hands, reverently puts it 
upon the King's head ; and then says the follow- 
ing invocation and prayer : 

{Coronet te Deus,) 

God crown thee with a crown of glory and righteous- 
ness, with the honour and virtue of fortitude ; that, by a 
right faith and manifold fruits of good works, thou mayest 
obtain the crown of an everlasting kingdom, by the gift of 
him whose kingdom endureth for ever. Amen. 

{Deus perpetuitatis. ) 

O God of eternity, the commander of all powers, the van- 
quisher of all enemies, bless this thy servant, who boweth 
his head unto thy majesty ; preserve him in health and 
prosperous felicity ; be present with him whensoever he 
calleth upon thee ; give him, we beseech thee, the riches 
of thy grace, fill his soul with goodness, and crown him 
with thy mercy, and let him always in godly devotion 
wait upon thee, through thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ 
Amen. 

His Grace then reads the Canfortare : 

Be strong and of a good courage, and observe the com- 
mandments of the Lord, to walk in his ways, and keep his 
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ceremonies, precepts, tesUmoDies, and judgments ; and 
Almighty God prosper and strengthen thee wbithersoeTer 
thou goest. The Lord is my ruler, therefore I shall want 
nothing. 

Then follows this anthem. 

Psalm xxi. 1. (Detts in pirtute.) 
The king shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord; exceed- 
ing glad shall he be of thy salvation. 

Thou hast given hira his heart's desire, and hast not 
denied hira the request of his lips. 

For thou hast prevented him with the blessings of good- 
ness, and hast set a crown of pure gold upon his head. 
Allelujab, 

While the anthem is singing, the King delivers 
the oth to the Dean of Westminster, and goes 
from his chair to the altar, where his sword is 
ungirt, and oflfered hy his Majesty in the scahbard ; 
but is immediately redeemed (by the King's com* 
mandment) for an hundred shillings, and the 
nobleman who redeems it draws it out, and bears 
it naked before the King during the rest of the 
solemnity. 

The King having returned again from the altar 
to his chair, the Master of the jewel house delivers 
the ring to the Archbishop, by whom it is con* 
secrated in these words : 

Bless, O Lord, and sanctify this ring ; that thy servant 
wearing it may be sealed with the ring of faith, and by the 
power of the Highest be preserved from sin : and let all the 
blessings which are found in holy Scripture plentifully de^ 
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scend upon him, that whatsoever he shall sanctify may be 
holy, and whatsoever he blesseth may be blessed. Amen. 

Then the King drawing off his linen glove, the 
Archbishop puts it on the fourth finger of his 
Majesty^s right hand, saying, 

(Acdpe regicB dignitatis annulum.) 
Receive this ring of kingly dignity, and by it the seal of 
catholic faith ; that as this day thou art consecrated the 
head and prince of this kingdom and people, so thou mayest 
preserve, as the author and establisher of Christianity, the 
Christian faith ; that being rich in faith and happy in good 
works, thou mayest reign with him that is King of kings ; to 
whom be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

The lord of the manor of Worksop (the Duke 
of Norfolk) then presents his Majesty with a 
rich glove, which the King puts on his right 
hand, still sitting in his chair. Then the Arch- 
bishop taking the sceptre, delivers it into the 
King's right hand, saying, 

{Acdpe sceptrum.) 
Receive this sceptre, the sign of kingly power, the rod 
of kingdoms, the rod of virtue; that thou govern thyself 
aright, and defend the holy Church and Christian people 
committed by God unto thy charge; punish the wicked, 
and protect the just, and lead them in the ways of righ- 
teousness; that from this temporal kingdom thou mayest be 
advanced to an eternal kingdom, by his goodness whose 
kingdom is everlasting. Amen. 

The Archbishop next delivers the rod, or 
sceptre with the dove, into the King's left hand, 
saying, 
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(Accipe virgam.) 
Receive the rod of virtue and equity, learn to make ac- 
count of the godly, and to terrify the wicked; shew the way 
to those that go astray, offer thy hand to tho^e that fall, 
repress the proud, lift up the lowly, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ may open to thee the doors, who saith of himself, I 
am the door, by me if any man enter, he shall be safe: and 
let him be thy help who is the stay of David and the sceptre 
of the house of Israel ; who openeth and no man shutteth, 
who bringeth the captive out of prison, where he sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death : that in all things 
thou mayest follow him of whom the prophet David saith. 
Thy seat, O God, endureth for ever, the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre ; thou hast loved righteousness, 
and hated iniquity; wherefore God even thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows ; 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Thk Benediction. 
The King then kneels, holding both the scep- 
tres in his hands, and the Archbishop thus 
blesses him : 

(Benedicat tibi Dominus.) 

The Lord bless and keep thee ; and as he hath made thee 
king over his people, so may he still prosper thee in this 
world, and make thee pai taker of his eternal felicity in the 
world to come. Amen. 

The Lord grant that the clergy and people gathered to- 
gether for this ordinance may by his gracious aissistance be 
continually governed by thee in all happiness ; and that, 
humbly obeying his will and faithfully serving thee, they 
may enjoy peace in the present life, and with thee be made 
partakers of the everlasting kingdom. Amen. 

After which, the King arises, and goes to King 
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Edward^s chair, where he kisses the Archbishops 
and Bishops who are present. This being done, 
the choirs sing the hymn Te Deum laudamuSj 
" We praise thee, O Grod/' &c. 

The Inthroning and Homage. 
When the Te Deum is ended, the King, being 
led up by the Archbishops and Bishops, and at- 
tended by the great officers of state, ascends 
the throne: being seated on the throne, the 
Archbishop, standing before him, pronounces this 
Exhortation : 

(Sta et refine,) 
Stand and bold fast from henceforth that place of royal 
dignity whereof thou art the lawful and undoubted heir by 
succession from thy forefathers, being now delivered unto 
thee, by the authority of Almighty God, by the hands of us 
and all the Bishops and servants of God : and as thou 
seest the clergy approach nearer unto the altar, so remember 
that in places suitable thou give them greater honour ; that 
the Mediator of God and man may establish thee in this 
kingly throne to be the mediator between the clergy and 
laity ; that thou mayest reign for ever with Jesus Christ, 
the Ring of kings and Lord of lords ; who« with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, world without 
end. Amen. 

The ceremonies of the Coronation being thus 
concluded, the newly-admitted King proceeds to 
receive upon his throne the homage and fealty of 
his spiritual and temporal Barons. And first, the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury kneeling before his 
Majesty^ the other Bishops doing the same be- 
hind and about him, takes the oath of fealty in 
the following words : 

*' I Archbishop of Canterbury, will be 

faithful and true, and faith and truth will bear, 
unto you our sovereign Lord, and your heirs, 
Kings of Great Britain : and I will do and truly 
acknowledge the service of the lands which I 
claim to hold of you as in right of the Church. 
So help me God." 

He then arises and kisses the King's left 
cheek : after him the rest of the Bishops present 
do the like, and retire. Then the first Duke, for 
himself and the other Dukes, kneels down, saying 
as follows : 

t( I Duke of do become your 

liege man of life and limb and of earthly wor- 
ship : and faith and truth I will bear unto you, 
to live and die, against all manner of folk. So 
help me God." 

In like manner the first Marquis does homage 
for himself and the rest ; the premier Earl for the 
other Earls, the first Viscount for the Viscounts, 
and the first Baron for the Barons. After which, 
the Dukes and the other orders of the nobility 
respectively reascend the throne, and taking off 
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their coronets, touch the crown upon the King's 
head, and kiss his cheek. 

During the performance of the homage, the 
following Anthem is sung. 

Psalm Ixxx. 20 — 30. 

God spake sometimes in visions unto hit taints, and said, 
I bave laid help upon one that is mighty. 

I have found David my servant : with my holy oil have 
I anointed him. 

My hand thall hold him fast ; and my arm shall strengthen 
him. 

The enemy shall not be able to do him violence, the son 
of wickedness shall not hurt him. 

1 will smite down his foes before his face, and plague 
them that hate him. 

But my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him ; 
and in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

I will set his dominion also in the sea, and his right 
band in the floods. 

He shall cry unto me. Thou art my father, my God, and 
the rock of my salvation. 

And I will make him my first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth. 

My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, and my 
covenant shall stand fast with him. 

His seed also will I make to endure for ever, and his 
throne as the days of heaven. Amen. Allelujah. 
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Of the Queen's Coronation. 

The anthem being ended, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury goes to the altar; and the Queen 
arising from her chair on the south side of the 
area where she sat during the time the King 
was anointed and crowned, being supported by 
two Bishops, goes towards the altar, attended by 
the ladies who bear her train, the ladies of the 
bedchamber, &c. and kneels before it ; when the 
Archbishop, being at the north side of the altar, 
says the following prayer : 

{OmnipoteM sempiteme Dens,) 

Almighty and everlasting God, the fountain of all good- 
ness, give ear, we beseech thee, to our prayers, and mul- 
tiply thy blessings upon this thy servant, whom in thy 
name, with all humble devotion, we consecrate our Queen. 
Defend her always with thy mighty hand, protect her on 
every side, that she may be able to overcome all her ene- 
mies ; and that with Sarah and Rebecca, Leah and Rachel, 
and all other blessed and honourable women, she may 
multiply and rejoice in the fruit of her womb, to the honour 
of the kingdom and the good government of thy church, 
through Christ our Lord, who vouchsafed to be born of a 
virgin that he might redeem the world, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee, in unity of the Holy Ghost, world with- 
out end. 

This being done, the Queen kneels, and the 
Archbishop pours the holy oil on the crown of 
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her head, saying, *' In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, let the anointing 
of this oil increase thine honour, and the grace 
of God's holy Spirit establish thee for ever and 
ever. Amen.*' After which, he says this prayer: 

{Omnipotens sempiteme Deus.) 

Almighty and everlasting God, we beseech thee of thy 
abundant goodness pour out the Spirit of thy grace and 
blessing upon this thy servant Queen [Charlotte,] that as 
by the imposition of our hands she is this day crowned 
Queen, so she may, by thy sanctifi cation, continue always 
thy chosen servant, through Christ our Lord. 

The Archbishop then puts the ring on the 
fourth finger of her right hand, saying, 

Receive this ring, the seal of a sincere faith, that you 
may avoid all infection of heresy, and by the power of God 
compel barbarous nations, and bring them to the knowledge 
of the truth. 

His Grace then takes the crown from off the 
altar, and reverently sets it upon the Queen's 
head, saying, 

Receive the crown of glory, honour, and joy ; and God, 
the crown of the faithful, who by our episcopal hands, though 
most unworthy, hath this day set a crown of pure gold 
upon thy head, enrich you with wisdom and virtue, that 
after this life you may meet the everlasting Bridegroom our 
Lord Jesus Christ; who, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 
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The Archbishop then puts the sceptre into 
her Majesty ^s right hand, and the ivory rod into 
her left, and says the following prayer : 

(Omnium Dominefons bonorum.) 

O Lord, the fountain of all good things, and the giver of 
all perfection, grant unto this thy servant [Charlotte,] our 
Queen, that she may order aright the high dignity she hath 
obtained, and with good works establish the glory thou 
hast given her, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Queen being thus anointed and crowned, 
and having received all her royal ornaments, the 
choirs sing an anthem, commonly from Psalm 
xlv. ver. 1. **My heart is inditing of a good 
matter," &c. As soon as this is begun, the Queen 
is conducted to her throne on the left hand of 
the King. 

Of the Communion Service. 
The Queen*s coronation being accomplished, 
the Archbishop goes to the altar to begin the 
office of the holy Communion ; the choirs singing 
the following anthem : 

(Protector noster aspice Deus.) 

Behold, O Lord our defender, and look upon the face of 
thine anointed. The Lord God is a light and defence : the 
Lord will give grace and glory, and no good thing will he 
withhold from them that live a godly life. O Lord God of 
Hosts, blessed is the man who putteth his trust in thee ! 
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Their Majesties now come down from their 
thrones, and go towards the altar to receive the 
Communion, the King being supported by the 
Bishops of Durham and Bath, and the four 
swords being borne before him. During their 
progress this anthem is sung : 

{Dirigatur, Doniine, oraiio mea.) 
Let my prayer come up unto thy presence as the in- 
cense, and the lifting up of my hands be as an evening 
sacrifice. 

On the King's approaching the altar, he re- 
ceives from one of the Bishops bread and wine, 
which he offers, and the Queen in like manner. 
They then kneel while the following prayer is 
said by the Archbishop. 

{Munera qtuBSumwt.) 

Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, these thy gifts, and 
sanctify them unto this holy use ; that by them we may be 
made partakers of the body and blood of thy only-begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ. And grant that thy servant [George,] 
our dread sorereign, may be fed thereof unto everlasting 
life of soul and body, and enabled thereby to discharge the 
duty of his high place and office, whereunto thou hast 
called him of thy great goodness. Grant this, O Lord, for 
Jesus Christ's sake, our Mediator and Advocate. Ameu. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain now delivers unto 
the King another wedge called the mark of gold, 
weighing eight ounces, which is received by the 
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Archbishop into the bason, and reverently laid 
upon the altar. Whereupon, the King still kneel- 
ing at his faldstool, the Archbishop says the fol- 
lowing benediction and prayer : 

(Omnipotens Dens det tibi de rare.) 

Almighty God give thee of the dew of heaven and of 
the fat of the earth, and abundance of corn and wine. Let 
the nations serve thee and the tribes worship thee, and let 
him be blessed that biesseth thee; and God shall be thy 
helper. 

Almighty God bless thee with the blessing of heaven 
above, in the mountains and hills, and with the blessings 
of the earth beneath ; with the blessings of corn, and wine, 
and fruit; and let the blessings of the fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, be established upon thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Bless, O Lord, the virtuous carriage of this King, and 
accept the work of his hands ; replenish his realm with the 
blessings of heaven, of the dew of the water, and of the 
deeps. Let the influence of the sun and moon drop down 
fatness upon the high mountains, and the clouds rain plenty 
on the valleys, that the earth may abound with all things. 
Let the blessings of him that appeared in the bush descend 
upon his head, and the fulness of his blessings fall on his 
children and posterity. Let his feet be dipped in oil, and 
hb horn exalted as the horn of an unicorn ; with which he 
may scatter his enemies from off the face of the earth. The 
Lord that sitteth in heaven be his defender, for ever and 
ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

G 
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The Archbishop now reads the CommunioD 
office, and consecrates the elements : after which 
the King and Queen communicate. At this 
time an Anthem is sung by the choir. 

(Intellige clamorem.) 
O hearken unto the voice of my calling, my King and 
my God ! My voice »halt thou hear in the morning, O 
Lord ; in the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee. 
For thou^ Lord, wilt bless the righteous ; with favour wilt 
thou compass him, as with a shield. 

The King returns to his throne, and the Arch- 
bishop says the concluding prayers, and pro- 
nounces the final benediction. 

(PrtBSta, qucesumus,) 

Assist us mercifully, O Lord, in these our supplications 
and prayers, and dispose the way of thy servants towards 
the attainment of everlasting salvation ; that among all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life they may ever be 
defended by thy most gracious and ready help, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord our God, who upholdest and govemest all things 
in heaven and in earth, receive our humble prayers, with 
our thanksgivings, for our sovereign lord [George] set over 
us by thy grace and providence to be our king, and so 
together with him bless his royal consort and the whole 
royal family. Endue them with thy holy Spirit, enrich 
them with thy heavenly grace, prosper them with all hap- 
piness, and bring them to thine everlasting kingdom^ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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And grant, O Lord, we beseech thee, that the course of 
this world may be so ordered, by thy gracious providence, 
that thy servants putting their trust in thee may in all their 
actions evermore glorify thy holy name, and by thy mercy 
obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The peace of God, &c. Amen. 
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The Coronatiou of the Kings of Great Britain, 
to which the public attentioa is naturally directed 
00 the accession of the Sovereign to the throne, 
is printed in this Tract, and a careful perusal of 
it will assist the reader in gaining an insight into 
the Constitution, which every Englishman pro- 
fesses to he anxious to obtain, although he seldom 
knows in what quarter to look for information. 
This ceremony has been in use for a longer period 
than any other part of our customs and taws. 

The Coronation of Etheh^ the Second in the 
year 978, and that of George the Third, are 
printed together ; and it is truly surprising, that the 
form should have been continued with such slight 
alterations for more than 800 years ; but it is 
probably still older than this era. For Selden 
mentions another copy which appears to have 
been used during the Heptarchy, as it contains 
the names of the chief kingdoms in that 
period, those of Mercia, Northumberland, and the 
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Saxons : this form was used probably before the 
reign of Alfred. 

This religious service of the Consecration of 
our Kings declares to us, more perfectly than any 
other document, the spirit and intention of each 
generation of our forefathers, in the establishing 
of their Constitution. This point of time, the 
hour in which they invest their supreme and 
common head with their legal authority, is, per- 
haps, the most favourable that can be found to con- 
vey aproi:er explanation of the Constitution itself. 
Let us suppose, that which in the early stage of 
our history actually took place, that the whole 
nation, that is, all the freemen^ were present, 
and consenting to this Consecration, and to the 
principles and public acknowledgments made in 
it; and at its next celebration, let the present 
generation of Englishmen act in harmony with 
the sentiments of their ancestors, and not regard 
it as merely a splendid pageant, venerable only on 
account of its antiquity and magnificence. It is 
hoped, that the publication of this ancient form 
may not be without its use in recalling us to 
those recollections and sentiments which have 
been for so many ages cherished amidst us, and 
that it will serve as a key to unlock and display 
the true principles of the Constitution. This 
knowledge, at all times important, in the present 
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crisis is absolutely necessary to the safety of the 
State, and may guard it from undergoing any 
change or reformation inconsistent with its 
nature. The views of government contiuned in 
this form, the relative situation of the several 
authorities in the Church and State, the mutual 
engagement contracted in the sight of Grod by 
the King, the Priesthood, and the People, 
together with the power given and received by 
all the parties, really exhibit an instance of a 
religious and political compact, which modern 
writers have thought necessary to constitute a 
legal and perfect government, although its exist- 
ence is a mere fiction, unless in cases like the 
ceremony imder consideration. In this contract 
religion points out both the rights and duties of 
the several parties, and fills up a vast and dan- 
gerous chasm in politics, which the inteUigence of 
Uiose who have founded rising kingdoms have 
never yet supplied without it. 

The expressions in the Oath of Ethelred, 
" I promise to my Christian people," assures us, 
that the parties present had entered the Christian 
covenant. The law of Ina, (712,) which enacted, 
that any man neglecting to bring his child to 
be baptized should forfeit all his land, and another 
immediately placed before it instituting Christian 
marriage, prove the relative situation of the King 
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and the Estates ^f the Reahu when they make 
this reUgious contract. The selecjtions, also, 
from the diflFerent Anglo-Saxon laws, prefixed to 
this work, certify to us the spirit in which laws 
had long previous to Ethelred's time been made, 
and the duties which the united interests of the 
Church and State imposed on those who go- 
verned the empire. That part of the ceremony 
which is at present called Recognition, is, in the 
older formularies, called Election. These Elec- 
tions never were made to extend beyond the 
Royal Eamily , but in that originally the succession 
was not regulated according to the rules now 
observed. But as the Christian religion led men 
to establish the right of primog^ture, that right 
adhered to the Crown ; and the term Recognition 
was substituted in the place of the word Election* 
Recognition, according to the feudal law, is the 
acknowledgment of the heir to his landed pos- 
session, and of his right to his inheritance. It 
is the act of the vassal acknowledging the right 
of his lord according to lawful succession ; and, 
in the succession of a private patrimony, this 
form conveys a full title *". The homage and 
bounden duty demanded by the Archbishop is 
not a mere personal thing ; it is done in respect 

* See Reeves, vol. i. chap. iii. p. 125. 
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of some benefit derived from property and pos- 
session. It is done in respect of lands, tene^ 
ments, services, rents in certain persons, whether 
in money or other things; but without some of 
these causes no homage was due to a lord, 
though it might be due to a King ; because all 
his subjects owe him allegiance, although all have 
not landed possessions. The nature of the Seig- 
noury, or Royalty, here recognised by the na- 
tional vassals, is emphatically marked in the 
several ceremonies of the Consecration, the 
Anointing, the Investiture and Enthroning, the 
Crowning, and the Benediction, which take 
place after the King has taken his Oath. The 
ceremonies themselves are symbolical, and meant 
to convey according to tbe style of the East the 
nature of the power they establish; they are 
chiefly Jewish : the forms and ceremonies of that 
people being borrowed when their poUtical laws 
were imitated. As in laying down the principles 
of the Constitution, it was thought sufficient to 
trace them into the Bible, so in setting aside the 
heathen ceremonies, the founders of the Constitu- 
tion adopted new ones from the same sacred source. 
In the early state of the Heptarchy, when any 
Monarch came to the throne, the term generally 
used was Feng to Rice, or took to the kingdoms, an 
expression which certainly has the^ meaning Rapin 
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attaches to it, of conveying a kind of right of 
hereditary possession. After the time of Offa, 
who, in the year 785, consecrated his son £g- 
ferth King of Mercia, the Saxon term is be- 
hallowed, the same used for the consecration of 
a Bishop. The ceremony of anointing with oil, 
in order to render any thing sacred, is one of the 
most ancient on record ; it existed as a custom as 
early as the age of Jacob : at the institution of 
Aaron as high-priest, God commanded his head 
to be anointed ^ ; and Samuel "^ poured oil on the 
head of Saul, and gave him the kiss of homage. 
These rites, therefore, may justly be considered 
as sanctioned by God for the conveyance of 
power to persons appointed by him. Con- 
secration with oil, amidst the Jews, was used 
to denote the setting apart a person for an 
holy office, and his being endued with the 
gifts and graces of the Spirit ; and the conse- 
cration is here immediately followed with the 
hymn invoking the Holy Spirit. 

Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souU inspire, &c, 

^ Exod. xxix. 7. 

* 1 Sam. X. 1. ** Then Samuel took a vial of oil, 
and poured it upon his head, and kissed him, and said, 
Is it not because the Lord hath ordained thee to be captain 
over his inheritance P" 
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Two prayers, 



O God, the Exalter of the humble, and the strength of 
thy chosen, &c. 

and, 

O God, the Son of Godj Christ Jesus our Lord, who was 
anointed of his Father with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows; pour down upon thy head the blessing of the 
Holy Ghost, &c. 

These expressions are too strong and decisive, 
to leave any doubt of the faith in which they are 
made by the Bishops, and assented to by the 
people. The succeeding parts of the forms de- 
clare as powerfully as forms can convey a mean- 
ing, or prayers express one, the nature of that 
mixta persona^ of which the King's character 
and office is compounded by these acts. 

The investiture o( the King, which follows his 
anointing, is of two characters, and relates to his 
two distinct powers in the Church and State. 
The pastoral staflF and ring, and the vests used 
at the same time, are sacerdotal, are such as are 
delivered to Bishops, and communicate a sacred 
authority. . It is from these investitures, that the 
term vested rights is derived ; and as the nature 
and extent of these rights vested in the Crown form 
the base of the constitution, and are from the 
Crownimparted to other bodies politic in the realm; 
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it will be necessary to understand what investiture 
is. The term comes to us through the Norman 
French, but is originally derived from the Latin 
vestire, and it means the act of a person, who 
by certain customs and acts divests himself of 
possessions and rights with which he invests or 
clothes another. In this sense, the delivery of 
the pastoral staff and ring and the sacerdotal 
government is a real and in form a legal con- 
veyance to the King of power in the Church, and 
over the officers in the Church who may be 
possessed of land. And if the power conveyed 
by this act had been properly considered, there 
could have been no troubles in Europe concerning 
investitures to benefices ; for there is no doubt 
that this investiture of the King by Bishops, in 
reason and justice, is sufficient to convey eccle- 
siastical investiture to persons properly com- 
missioned to receive it. There are two conditions 
to this power to make it lawful, and if these 
continue to be fulfilled, there ought to be no 
dispute. The King must continue to keep the 
covenant he makes when he receives this investi- 
ture of the annulus and bacculus, and he must 
confine the investiture to persons properly com- 
missioned by the Church to receive it. The 
King must be in communion with the Church ; 
and since the establishment of the maxim, that 
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the King's ministers, and not himself, are re- 
sponsible, the ministers who give ecclesiastical 
promotion ought to be also in communion with 
it, otherwise it is a plain breach of covenant. 

The other part of the investiture is of a lay or 
secular character, and is similar to the forms by 
which lordships and the lands annexed to them 
are conveyed to the parties. Originally the con- 
veyance was expressed by the delivery of a turf, 
of a sword, or a robe or spurs ; and the imperial 
pall, the girding on the sword, the delivery of 
the sceptre and the crown after they have been 
placed on the altar, are so many acts of legal 
conveyance, as well as symbolical acts, that the 
King is invested with the sovereignty of the 
whole soil by the surrounding authorities, who; 
have divested themselves of that power, and re- 
posed it in the Crown, from whom henceforth all 
grants of land must issue. In the institutions of 
the Cymn, the earliest inhabitants of these 
islands, the King, who was the head of the family, 
always had this power'*. But the Gothic nations, 
of which the Saxons were a branch, never had 
it : the. land was divided out annually by the 
chiefs, who would not permit individuals to oc- 

* Terra totius Regni ad Regera pertinet. — Rex namque 
dominas est totius Regni alii autem onines domini inter sc 
pares sum. Isges WuUub* 
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cupy it for a longer time than a year. When 
the Saxons conquered Britain, the land was held 
by what was called allodial tenure, or each man 
took his allotment of land iivithout condition, or 
subjection to any one. But this independent 
tenure was found both here and throughout Eiu- 
rope inconsistent with social order, and by uni- 
versal consent it was changed for one that would 
ensure protection : there is now therefore no 
such thing as allodial property in England : and 
in the first generations of the Saxons, when this 
tenure was common, there was perpetual war in 
every hundred; and Milton confesses, that these 
battles were as unmeaning and as perpetual as 
the battles of kites and crows. This state of 
society is therefore renounced : the dominium rectum 
of the State is vested in the Sovereign as the Vica- 
rius Christi, in imitation of the Patriarchal and 
Jewish tenures ; to him by this covenant they es- 
cheat, and he becomes, to use Lord Coke's words, 
the caput prindpium and finis of the system. By 
the investiture at the coronation, this power 
over the land is vested in the Crown, though 
subject, as appears from many authorities, to the 
control of the Witena Gemot or Parliament ; but, 
on the other hand, the Parliament was bound to 
acknowledge all the power and rights with which 
the Crown was here invested at the consecration. 
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and it was bound to do so by the performance of 
the homage and fealty, demanded by the Arch- 
bishop at the Recognition, of all subjects ; and 
it was not possible for any member of the na- 
tional councils to avoid these bounden duties, 
and these ties may be traced for nearly one thou- 
sand years; nor is it until these few months 
they have been set aside. 

There is a meaning conveyed in every part 
of this sacred and magnificent ceremony : its 
least forms are links in the chain of analogical 
expressions, which impress certain truths on the 
parties concerned in them. The nation is in- 
vesting in their King the most important and 
sacred office with which man can be entrusted ; 
they are renouncing possessions, customs, and 
rights, which they have found to be incompatible 
with their own happiness, and are adopting 
freely a new system ; and they impress on the 
mind of the Sovereign, by every method through 
which that meaning can be conveyed, that it is 
the Christian faith that produces the subordina- 
tion and the submission, and that this sovereign 
confidence is reposed in him and the power 
conveyed to him not until he has given his oath at 
the altar, and pledged himself to render his govern- 
ment thoroughly Christian. Hence the crown, 
the sceptre, the chain, and the regal ornaments, 
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are all those of Edward the Confessor of Christ ; 
and all these regal ornaments, the symbols of 
power and also the instruments of legal con- 
veyance, are formally placed on the communion 
table before they are conveyed to the Sovereign, 
to express to him the grounds on which the 
power is conveyed, and the end to which it 
should be directed. The fame of Edward is 
derived from his genuine piety, and the love of 
peace and justice which distinguished his cha- 
racter. But his laws are only a collection from 
the codes of the first Christian Kings of the 
Heptarchy, of Ethelbert, Ina, Ofia, and ^fred ; 
they are more valuable on that account, as they 
are more certainly the laws of the whole nation, 
and not of a party. The King makes on the 
altar several oblations, or offerings on the com- 
munion table ; two of ingots of gold, which are 
evidently imitations of the offerings of the magi, 
and who offered them according to the eastern 
style to our Saviour as a King ; and the same 
custom is preserved each year at the feast of the 
Epiphany by our Sovereigns. The sword, with 
which the King is girt as part of his investiture, 
is offered by him in its scabbard upon the com- 
munion table; but it is redeemed by money, and 
then borne naked before the King the remainder 
of the ceremony. This act beautifully calls t)o 
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mind the power of the Gospel in sheatliing the 
sword, and contemplates in anticipation the 
prophecy, when nations shall learn war no more. 
That the power of the sword, Uke the right of 
the firstrborn, belongs to God; and that man 
undertakes to exercise it not as a natural, but a 
permitted right, and that therefore the sword 
is offered and redeemed for temporary use. 

The Benediction is added, in the faith, that the 
power of blessing, which Bishops exercise in the 
Church, is exerted with equal efficacy in the 
government ; and when the King is enthroned by 
the joint assistance of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and the Commons, a prayer is added, which 
entirely confirms that authority of conveying a 
divine right, which in a greater or less degree 
the whole of the service maintains ; the prayer 
is in the ceremony of Ethelred, and also in that 
of George the Fourth. There is some alterations 
in the form of the two, but it is of that nature, 
that the power of the Bishops to confer these 
divine rights is more distinctly affirmed in the 
modem formulary than in the ancient ; and the 
opinion concerning its authority has increased 
rather than diminished in the space of 850 
years. Ethelred's form was thus, ** Stand and 
hold fast from henceforth the place of royal 
dignity, whereof thou art the lawful and un- 

H 
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doubted heir by succession from thy forefathers, 
being now delivered unto thee, by the authority 
of Almighty God, by the hands of us and all the 
Bishops and servants of God/' The present ser- 
vice runs, 

'' Stand firm, and hold fast from henceforth the 
seat and state of royal and imperial dignity, 
which is this day delivered unto you in the name 
and by the authority of Almighty God, and by 
the hands of us the Bishops and servants of God, 
though unworthy." 

This is decidedly the language of men who 
think themselves divinely commissioned to teach 
nations, and in the faith of that authority convey, 
with the consent of the nation, certain powers to 
its head, in the name and by the authority of 
God. In the two manuscript forms quoted also 
in this work, the expressions of the divine right 
is still stronger. 

This ceremony must be regarded as the origin 
and source of those powers, which are attributed 
to the Constitution, and as the key-stone of the 
political arch which all the parties sharing it then 
contract to form. Our political duties issue 
from it, and a continual recurrence to the profes- 
sions and admissions contained in it, is necessary 
to make us properly understand and practise 
them . Of this necessity the state of public opinion 
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in our own country, as well as others, is a clear 
proof. For, had the origin of political power, as 
it is here accounted for, been admitted as true, 
those erroneous principles which are now disturb- 
ing the foundations of all governments, would 
never have prevailed : from neglect of what the 
laws and customs written in our early history 
might have taught them, many writers,ofhighintel- 
ligence and celebrity, have bewildered themselves, 
and misled public opinion, seducing it, in fact, 
from the guide that has hitherto directed it, 
Many questions in politics, which are either dif- 
ficult, doubtful, or dangerous, are here placed in 
a clear and unchangeable light, so that the mind 
no longer suffers under the delusion which often 
confuses it, when the semblance of truth is mis- 
taken for truth itself. The situation in which 
the several parties present on this occasion stand 
related to each other is that of the King, then 
the Lords spiritual, the Lords temporal, and the 
Commons. These three estates of the realm, 
which are the great public bodies from which the 
estates of Parliament issue, meet in consequence 
of a summons from the Crown, and this right of 
summons presupposes a power in the King, su- 
perior in the order of time as well as rank. The 
oldest writ of summons to a Coronation said to 
exist was issued in the reign of Edward the 

H 2 
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Second, and it mentions the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, and others whom the Sheriff 
should deem it proper to invite ; the summons is 
nearly the same with that used to assemble Par- 
liament. As the writs requiring attendance at 
the Coronation were the same with those issued 
for Parliament, we may form a very good idea 
of them from reading the preambles to the early 
Acts of the Saxon Witena Gemot or Parliament, 

many of which are here printed, as they serve to 

» 

explain upon what ground the several parties then 
stood, and in what spirit they made laws, and to 
what objects they directed them. It is clear 
from every circumstance shewn to us, that the 
establishment and acknowledgment of privileged 
orders is the ground- work of the whole system ; 
that the Constitution grows out of this admitted 
point. The population, considered as classed by 
number, is not regarded. The authorities then 
acting are privileged orders holding landed pro- 
perty. At what time the citizens and burgesses 
were summoned either to the Coronation or to 
the ParUament, is not ascertained ; but whenever 
they came, they entered like the more ancient 
members of the Constitution, classed under some 
privileged order, as the members of some corpo- 
rate body holding its charter under the Crown. 
The different baronies or manors from which 
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the several Lords spiritual and temporal were 
summoned, together with the Commons, were 
also many privileged corporations holding under 
the Crown, and the chartered towns and corpo- 
rations holding their charters under the Sove- 
reign were bodies formed on like principles. 
Some of these shared their privileges amongst 
persons who had no property : but no person has 
hitherto been considered as part of the estate of 
the Realm or of Parliament, unless classed 
amongst one of the privileged orders or corpo- 
rations. The annals of Parliament may be traced 
with more or less clearness for more than 1100 
years, and hitherto no one has appeared in it 
but as the representative of some privileged 
order, or some corporate society. The usual 
requisites were those of privilege and property 
united, and occasionally of population and privi- 
lege: but the qualification of privilege has hitherto 
never been omitted. It is not therefore the 
undivided mass of population which recognises 
these rights vested in the Monarch at the Corona- 
tion consecration, but the people classed as the 
three estates of the Realm. On remarking this 
classification of the inhabitants of the land, we 
stop to enquire what these estates are, how the 
idea of them came to be first adopted, and what 
lire their nature and power ; with what authority 
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they on this occasion invest their king, and 
generally what is the origin and the end of these 
vested rights, these mutual privileges, recognised 
and sworn to in the sight of Grod and the people. 
These distinctions are not peculiar to our own 
country, to a certain extent ; they are common to 
all nations who have embraced the Christian 
faith, and therefore it may be inferred that they 
are connected with and grow out of it. Many of 
these privileged orders are established by Grod, 
and the origin of them is found in the sacred 
writings; and they have been adopted into our own 
constitution, partly as being still binding on the 
conscience as being ordained of God, and partly 
upon the principle of imitation. These maxims 
blended with some customs common to the Celtic 
and Gothic nations, the two races who have 
inhabited these realms, form the base of our na- 
tional polity. 

In order to prove this fact, it will be necessary 
to go very far back into the history of mankind, 
and prepare ourselves for the research by a few 
preliminary remarks on the nature of government, 
and the state of public opinion with respect to 
it amongst ourselves and our forefathers. 

When the power which political government 
possesses to form the character of man is con- 
sidered, it must strike those who consider its al- 
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most unlimited influence as extraordinary, that 
DO rules should be left by the power which made 
man, to direct him upon a point so essential to 
his happiness. In religion and morals, to those 
who will have faith in them, there are rules and 
principles sufficient to direct him to the several 
ends proposed by them; but on the subject of 
politics there has always been a much greater 
variety, and even opposition, of opinion, which 
has never been greater than in the present age. 

The nature of the power of government does 
not seem to be fully understood ; neither is its 
origin, nor the objects it has in view, clearly ascer- 
tained. Both with respect to the principles upon 
which it should be conducted, and the persons who 
should administer it, there are few unerring rules. 
In the discussions which have arisen, none have 
been attended with more important consequences 
than those which treat of the origin of power. 
It is a maxim assumed by a class of writers of 
considerable reputation, that all power springs 
from the people; and this dogma is gradually 
sinking deep into the public mind, and obtaining 
the force of an incontrovertible truth. The 
writings of Locke in this country contributed 
much to the introduction of this opinion. But if 
all power springs from the people, it must follow 
as a consequence that all power must return to 
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(hem ; where it begins there it must end, and all 
laws must be subject to their caprice. The effects 
of this belief are already felt in the unsettled state 
of even the most powerful governments of Eu- 
rope. Perpetual mistrust and contention seem to 
have arisen between the governors and the 
governed ; society appears on the point of divid- 
ing itself into parties, each considering its in- 
terests as different and irreconcileable ; it is also 
left exposed to the risks attendant on constant 
changes, or even to the chance of possessing no 
government, in case the people, the supposed 
source of supreme power, should choose to with- 
draw its support. By the people also, in the sense 
in which the term is generally used, mankind are 
considered in a mass simply with regard to num- 
bers, and abstracted from those relations and 
classes, into which social order requires that men 
in some degree or other should be divided. 

The maxim, that all power originates with the 
people, in its most unrestricted sense, shuts out 
the Deity from his own creation, and leaves man 
to the regulation of his own conduct, except in 
matters in which he should be pleased to check 
himself. But in its more limited signification it 
means, that there are no powers exercised by 
men in governing their fellow men, which do 
not originate amongst themselves. But this 
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position cannot be proved, neither is it a truth 
considered historically. Certain portions of 
power may be said in most governments to begin 
and end with the people ; but there are also 
certain powers which issue from an authority 
superior to man. These are fixed in their prin- 
ciples and nature, and the people cannot an- 
nihilate them without a violation of the laws of 
duty and good sense, and of good and evil ; 
and the breaking them would, as is usual on 
similar occasions, bring with it its own punish- 
ment. The persons exercising these powers 
may be responsible to the people for their proper 
use, and the joint consent of the people may be 
necessary to their right action. But neither the 
power, the right, nor the privileges, nor the pur- 
poses for which they were instituted, originated 
with man, and therefore they cannot properly 
be set aside by man. These maxims are not 
agreeable to the political philosophy prevalent 
in the present century, but traces of them may 
be found in every age and in many nations, but 
chiefly in our own, blended with other ancient 
and present usages. 

The generations of mankind are so connected 
with each other, that the perfect history of each 
cannot be thoroughly understood, unless the whole 
is viewed from the beginning. If the mind is 
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carried back in its research, it must turn to that 
source of information, which is the only authentic 
one of the first ages of the world. It is in the 
Bible that the contradiction to this dangerous 
maxim in government, that all power springs from 
the people, is fully given. The sacred writings, 
pressing on to their great object, touch briefly 
though strongly on this subject ; but there is 
enough written on it to convince us, that man- 
kind have not been left in the dark on this 
point ; and if they have been, or are at present, 
bewildered respecting it, the confusion has arisen 
from the perversion or extinction of that political 
knowledge which they might have found there. 
Our forefathers, who laid the foundation of the 
British Constitution, have left us undoubted 
records, that they have traced the origin of their 
laws from this fountain ; and it will be the object 
of this treatise to prove not only that they did 
so, but that they had the authorities of both God 
and man for what was done. Their method of 
studying politics was certainly very different from 
that adopted by modern writers. They did not 
entangle themselves with discussing the abstract 
rights of man, nor think it necessary to define 
the nature or trace the origin of every principle 
that pervaded their laws. They saw, or fancied 
they saw, these rights in their religion, and having 
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traced them in their Bible, they rest satisfied 
with the imitation of them, and enquire no 
further. Our legislators, on many abstruse points 
of law, followed a custom similar to that adopted 
at the Coronation towards the King. They 
pointed to the Bible as the source of their au- 
thority, and the people were well contented to 
take it as a rule, and they found in it most of the 
rules wanted. 

Those who allow the truth of the sacred 
writings will admit, that in the beginning, re- 
ligion and politics, or what we call church and 
state, had the same origin, and were one and the 
same thing. It was a system that gradually 
developed itself, as the circumstances of men 
required the different regulations necessary to it. 
It arose, owing to the manner of the creation, 
in one family, and thence the laws of the nation 
grew out of those of a family. The same person 
was at once parent, priest, and magistrate; and 
as the concerns of government became more im- 
portant and complex, it continued to comprehend 
these three species of power, the parental, the 
priestly, and that of the magistrate. But it is 
the last of these powers only of which modern 
politicians take notice, and this is the last and 
the lowest of the authorities that arose in the 
patriarchal government. This scheme of polity 
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did not originate simply as natural circumstances 
gave rise to it, such as any father of a family 
might adopt as his children multiplied around 
him, and grew up to share in the government of 
their own children in turn. But in addition to 
this, it was the special institution of God, and 
it embraced in it a circle of duties, certain 
truths and rights, which modern poUtidans omit 
altogether, and these formed the basis and the 
perfection of the system. The acknowledgment 
of these truths, of these religious and -political 
opinions, secured the presence of the Deity as a 
party to the government, and upon these con- 
ditions the spiritual presence of God, which 
Jewish writers call the Shechinah, became an 
object of sense to the eye and ear of man, made 
itself accessible as the head of the government, 
and ready to protect it with extraordinary as- 
sistance. This intercourse was still further sup- 
ported by the belief, that this Spirit itself would 
become human, and therefore would the more 
readily form human covenants. God having 
revealed his design of becoming man, marked 
out one particular family which should possess 
the honour of giving birth to the human nature. 
This distinction was attended with peculiar privi- 
leges, such as the birth-right, the blessing, 
the gift of prophecy, and an immediate in- 
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teroourse with God. These advantages con- 
stituted the authority of the patriarchal head, 
who was the common centre of authority under 
God over all. To every first-born, if a male, 
(who was considered holy to the Lord,) distinct 
privileges were given as a birth-right: and 
similar ones also were granted to every eldest 
son above his brothers, such as a double inhe- 
ritance. And every father of a family in his 
own house had the power of Ufe and death over 
his own household. 

These powers and dependencies caused a long 
chain of subordination, which was a regular 
family or patriarchal feud or covenant. In the 
contention between Cain and Abel we see the 
nature of these conditions, and the fierce passions 
to which the wish to preserve them gave rise. 
This contention was political as well as religious, 
or rather both feelings were inseparably blended 
in the quarrel. This is clear from the words of the 
Deity, who spoke to the thoughts of Cain, and 
has explained to us the nature of his anger as 
well as the cause of it ; '^ His desire shall be to 
thee, and thou shalt rule over him/' Cain, in 
making his ofiering, was unwilling to fulfil the 
conditions upon which superiority was attached 
to his primogeniture, and his ofiering was not 
honoured. Abel offered up a sacrifice in a right 
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faith, which was accepted. Cain was alarmed 
lest this preference of his younger brother should 
lead to the loss of empire attached to his birth- 
right ; and even the assurance of the Deity, that 
this preference should not be made, could not 
appease his ambitious and jealous spirit. The 
confession before God which Cain was expected 
to make, and which Abel did make by his sa- 
crifice, was in its nature and signification like 
that made by the King of Great Britain at his 
coronation, when as head of the Church he joins 
in all its rites. That this afifair was not of a 
private kind, but was public, and declaratory of a 
fitness for office as Priest and King, appears 
from the divine declaration itself, otherwise why 
should that declaration respecting the command 
of one brother over the other have been given 
at the time of the ofiTering, if that command had 
no connection with it. We have then, even in 
these early times, the outline of a government 
meant to have been universal : the monarchical, 
or supreme common head in that family, from 
whom the Messiah should spring: an aristo- 
cracy in the eldest born, with their privileges 
as priests and magistrates, instituted to support 
this leading interest : and fathers of families having 
jurisdiction, and even power of life and death, 
over their own families. The beauty of this 
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government has been bat very imperfectly con- 
sidered by those who have noticed it. For it 
was not merely a family government, which, 
simply in itself, must ever be a weak and in- 
efficient one, holding before the minds of men no 
great object sufficient to engage their attention, 
and secure their obedience ; but faith in the 
Divine presence was the support and strength of 
this government, and expectation of the pro- 
mised Deliverer its great object ; as the eldest 
born arose in diflferent families, they furnished a 
regular supply of officers, in the Scripture lan- 
guage called Holy to the Lord, or set apart and 
educated for the discharge of the sacred and 
political duties of the state. In a system of this 
kind, power could not be said to originate with 
the people ; and as the duties of parent and priest 
necessarily were pre-existent to those of the 
magistrate, the society had other and higher ob- 
jects to look to, than either the protection of per- 
sons or property, though this formed one part of 
the charge. 

But man was too irreligious a creature to 
enjoy the benefit of this scheme of polity for a 
long time together. Communication with God 
was its great spring ; with this it was every thing, 
without it, it was nothing. For a government 
which fixes the attention of its people solely on. 
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the merits of its oldest rulers, must, like the 
Chinese, degenerate ; looking backward only on 
antiquity. But here the degeneracy was pre- 
sented by the regular superintendence of this 
great power, which constantly supplied increase 
and originality. 

The breaking up of this prder of things began 
with Cain himself, who went out from the pre- 
sence of the Lord ; that is, he was banished 
from the privileges of his birth-right, in having 
access to God : and he went into other countries, 
and founded a government unsupported by this 
authority. This void was filled by idolatry, and 
all kinds of corruption soon followed. Moses 
carries the genealogy of Cain's family no farther 
than Lamech, who took two wives, the founder 
of it having gone out from the presence of the 
Lord, idolatry having been introduced, and the 
right of primogeniture becoming confused by the 
marriage of two wives, and the connection of 
families corrupted, the patriarchal feud was at an 
end; therefore Moses pursues the genealogy of Cain 
no further, and we are prepared for the corrup- 
tions which occasioned the flood. By the inter- 
marriage of the members of the true government 
with those of the idolatrous,. " the sons of Grod 
came into the daughters of men, and they bare 
children unto them : the same became mighty 
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men, which were of old men of renown ; and 
God saw that the wickedness of man was great.'! 
These strong expressions convey to us, that the 
scheme of God's government was completely 
subverted ; and these men of renown, the poli- 
ticians, the philosophers, and the warriors of 
those generations, deserting the primaeval govern- 
ment, occasioned this great wickedness, and the 
deluge, which ended it. Seth continued in his 
family the pure system of faith and polity, hold- 
ing such supreme power as the nature of that 
authority required; and the same system was 
continued from Seth to Noah. Josephus, in 
enumerating the generations passed between 
Adam and Noah, used such terms in speaking of 
their power as denote empire \ 

After the flood, the same system was renewed, 
and rendered more complete under Noah. If 
these early communications of God with man are 
overlooked, it is impossible to give any satis- 
factory solution to the many questions which 
arise in the understanding of man, as he en- 

^ Xn^ttt [Seth] tf/iffHTif Etmo-df [£;ioch'J 09 ^tiivca^na-eig irn 
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T«y «f«y. Joseph. Ant. lib* i. 
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quires after the origin of power and property, 
and endeavours to explain the circumstances 
under which he finds himself, or to take a right 
view of the relations in which he stands. In this 
intercourse many of the questions are decided, and 
man's rights ascertained. The brief and figurative 
language peculiar to the sacred writings prevents 
many readers from perceiving the great truths 
which lie concealed beneath their eastern and 
ancient mode of expression. Those principles 
of government, existing from the creation, unfold 
themselves gradually, as the increase of mankind 
rendered a knowledge of them necessary; and 
they were communicated in such a way, as not 
to render the capacities of man useless, but to 
exercise them in understanding and filling them 
up, and attending to their general intimation, on 
points where human enquiry would not be satis- 
factory. In these revelations, the philosophy, 
the religion, and the politics of man are to be 
found, and the system opens itself uniformly, 
consistently, and gradually, during a succession 
of ages. The communications take place in- 
variably on the same occasion, the ofiering of 
the sacrifice, or, in other words, the public con- 
fession of the doctrine of the atonement. This ac- 
knowledgment took place at the discord of Cain 
and Abel, on the part of the latter, and it pre- 
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ceded all the communications with Noah. The 
language used is figurative and typical 9 and in 
the same style as that used in the Levitical law, 
and it is directed to the same end. In the lan- 
guage of the holy writings, ''the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour ;" or, in other words, he was con- 
ciliated by the submission and faith expressed 
in that sacrifice. This is the antecedent condi- 
tion of all the covenants ; and then in gradual 
succession follows a security for those natural 
blessings, without which no kind of social order 
could exist, and which are in fact the base of 
social order, and by which the conduct of go- 
vernment must ever be directed. Here again on 
this second reproduction of the human species, as 
at their first creation, the institution of religion 
and government are cotemporary, and neither 
the one or the other are in their natural state; 
when separated, both are deficient in their powers ; 
and this is the reason why so much confusion 
and unsatisfactory discussion arises from the 
practice or theory of either, when viewed in se- 
paration. 

The promises given to Noah constitute the 
basis of all civil government, which must direct 
itself to the objects there noticed. ** Whilst the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, and day and night, 

^ 1 2 
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shall not cease." And again, " Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you, even 
as the green herb have 1 given you all things." 
This last sentence is a repetition of the per- 
mission given in Genesis respecting the green 
herb, and shews us that revelation in those 
ages was a succession of public declarations, the 
one referring to the other. Again, the institu- 
tion of justice, together with the principle upon 
which, in the case of murder, life should be 
required. *' Whoso sheddeth man^s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed, for in the 
image of God created he him." In this order 
for pubUc justice, it is not the injury to man 
that is considered and punished with death, 
but the injury to God. It is the sin, and not 
the crime; and this law furnishes an early in- 
stance of the connection between the principles 
of religion and government, even in the inter- 
course of men with each other. This law could 
not be enforced without the establishment of 
regular tribunals ; and these, when established, 
must have punished the guilt, not as a crime, 
but as a sin ; for the death was commanded on 
account of the destruction of a creature made in 
the image of God, and the injury done to the 
Creator by the death of a creature so near him. 
As nations degenerated into idolatry, this prin- 
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ciple of punishment was lost sight of, and a 
money fine substituted; and this was the first 
infringement of the rights of man, and led to 
the establishment of an unjust distinction and 
power; the rich man possessing an exemption 
from punishment, which his poorer neighbour 
could not procure. In this state of law our fore- 
fathers, like all the Gothic nations, were found 
until the Christian religion restored the patri- 
archal institution, and brought back the law to 
its original principle. 

In the time of Peleg, when the increase of man- 
kind required such a measure, that is, in the 
second or third century, supposing the allotted di- 
vision to have taken place at his death, the earth 
was divided. When we read therefore that the 
families of Noah were divided after their gene- 
rations, after their families, after their tongues, 
in their lands, we are not to suppose this an 
irregular confused dispersion, in which every 
family followed its own will, but a distinct, and 
orderly, and well-regulated partition ; a sense 
which the best commentators give to the word 
which we translate divided. This measure there- 
fore is the institution of landed property under 
the government ; for to divide out any part of a 
whole before unappropriated, is to establish the 
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principle of property, first with regard to a body, 
and ultimately with regard to individuals. The 
expression is, after their families, in their nations; 
there being a twofold division, the larger allot- 
ment for the nation, the lesser and subordinate 
for the family, which would gradually lead to the 
private appropriation of each man as he in his 
turn became father of a family, and required a 
smaller allotment. Paley and many other writers 
have been at a loss how to account for the origin 
of landed property. But the principle is the re- 
sult of this division, which must have been known 
to all mankind, and conveyed to them the idea 
from proper authority, that of the power that 
made the land under the superintendence of a 
patriarchal government. This measure was never 
carried into effect, for the rebellion at Babel, and 
the usurpations of such men as Nimrod and 
Asshur, prevented its execution. But it was 
the great state act of the universe, when, to use 
the language of Moses at his death, (Deut. xxxii.) 
'' the Most High divided the nations in their in- 
heritance." Mankind, probably at the present 
day, feel the effects of the interruption of this 
allotment. 

The rights of the eldest born, and the double 
inheritance attached to it, must soon have led 
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mankind to a distinct personal appropriation of 
the land. Thus the principles and the object of 
such a government were marked out. But the 
rebellion and idolatry, introduced by the attempt 
to build Babel, defeated this wise and provident 
scheme, which was universal, and given to all the 
children of Noah. It was necessary for the ac- 
complishment of this plan, that mankind should 
separate themselves to their several portions, 
and this separation they refused to make ; and 
when mankind did at last disperse, the dispersion 
took place in the spirit of rebellion, and such 
parts of the patriarchal scheme alone were re- 
tained as suited the passions and prejudices of 
the rebels. Thus in the division and appropria- 
tion of the soil, the institution of privileged 
orders, the ground work of a government was 
framed, in which the feudal distinction was ad- 
mitted that the dominium rectum was in the 
Deity as King, and the dominium utile, subject to 
certain acknowledgments, in the community ; and 
as the nation grew out of the family, public and 
private rights, official and domestic property, 
were so joined, that they became inseparable, 
hereditary, and connected with landed posses- 
sion. But the revolution, introduced at the 
attempt to build the city and tower of Babel, 
prevented the fulfilment of this design. If the 
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expressions used by the sacred historian are at- 
tentively considered, they imply an attempt to 
found an empire and a place of worship, and 
establish a polity in opposition to the Deity, and 
the extent as well as the impiety of the scheme 
may be gathered from the expressive words of 
God, that nothing would be restrained from them 
that they intended to do. The very name of 
Nimrod their founder, which signifies rebellion, 
indicates the same intention. This, therefore, is 
the first usurpation of the government founded 
on divine right, which may be called the original 
state of government. The primeval laws were 
soon broken through by similar infractions, till 
nearly all nations lost sight of their original insti- 
tutions. But under whatever circumstances, or 
by whatever persons, the different kinds of polity 
which arose were introduced, they were all, 
strictly speaking, in the sight of heaven so many 
acts of rebellion, though the parties themselves 
might not be fully conscious of their conduct; 
The rights of primogeniture and the true 
worship were separated or extinguished; the 
priests became idolaters ; the parental principle 
was lost in the government ; the King became 
the chief patron of the idolatry ; and the delusion 
of oracles and the frauds of natural magic were 
set up as substitutes for the real presence of the 
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Shechinah. In some cases the sword became 
the fountain of power; in others, an idolatrous 
priesthood, deluding and deluded, supported the 
system of polity, and war, despotism, and slavery 
followed in its train. 

The disposition of mankind to follow this 
system was so prevalent, that Abraham was 
commanded to leave his own family in Chaldsea, 
although it was descended from Shem, lest he 
should be corrupted. In the land of Canaan, 
whither he was ordered to go, he found in the 
person of Melchizedec, king of Salem, one of 
those princes, who, according to the import of his 
name, was King of righteousness, or one who 
held the patriarchal authority as it was instituted 
by God. The surrounding nations had already 
established an idolatrous government, which 
eventually destroyed that appointed by Jehovah, 
for we hear no more of it ; and this probably was 
an additional reason why the seven nations were 
treated so severely subsequently by Joshua ; for to 
their other sins of idolatry and corruption, they 
had also added that of usurpation, having joined 
to their empire the very spot chosen by Jehovah 
as the residence of his vicegerent, or Melchizedek*; 

'^ Many wild and fantastic theories have been attached 
to the history of M elchizedek ; but we must conclude, from 
the circumstance of Abraham's paying him tithe, that he 
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for it is the name of the office, as well as of the 
individual holding it. 

The family of Abraham, as it multipUed, formed 
a distinct nation; and in its exodus from Egypt 
to the promised land we find a remarkable in- 
stance of the relation in which the first-bom 
stand with regard to God. Amongst those na- 
tional visitations which the pride of Pharaoh 
drew down on the Egyptians, there was one 
which fell on the first-born. The words of 
Jehovah are very striking, and bear very closely 
on our present theory. ' ' For I will pass through 
the land of Egypt this night, and will smite 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both man 



was no spiritual or sujsernatural personage, but a man 
invested by God with what we, according to our ideas, 
should call temporal and spiritual power, though it was not 
a kingdom of this world in the sense in which our Saviour 
uses the term. The words, without father, without mother, 
having neither beginning nor end of days, means no more 
than that the priesthood, unlike the Levitical, was not de- 
rived from a family by descent, and that the priesthood 
itself not the person of Melchizedek, being the same as 
Christ, was eternal. The tithe here paid by Abraham was 
paid to the government, not to the priest only ; and it is 
upon the patriarchal and not the Levitical principle that 
the tithe is part of the British constitution. Tithe was 
originally of universal institution : it is found in the endow- 
ment of some of the most ancient Greek temples, and oc- 
casionally in those of Asia. 
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aad beast ; and against all the gods of Egypt I 
will execute judgment. I am the Lord." This 
judgment was on the gods of Egypt, and it fell 
on the first-born who were in the service of those 
gods, although, as the first-born by birthright, 
they were holy to the Lord, that is, magistrates 
as well as priests ; for the priests and Levites, who 
by the appointment of Jehovah were shortly after 
their representatives, composed the body of law 
officers amongst the Jews. But the destroying 
angel touched not the children of Israel. ** For he 
saw the blood upon the lintel and the two side 
posts, and the Lord passed over the door, and did 
not sufier the destroyer to come in unto the 
houses to destroy them :" or, in other words, by 
this act they acknowledged the great doctrine of 
the atonement of the blood of the Lamb, which 
shielded them from the wrath of God ; and they 
stood before him protected by the same covenant 
which Noah made when he offered the burnt 
sacrifice, and obtained the blessing for himself, his 
sons, and their posterity, when, as parent, priest, 
and chief magistrate, he made an official avowal, 
which secured in both instances the extraordinary 
protection and presence of Jehovah in the govern- 
ment. From this terrific judgment, the institu- 
tion of the passover takes its rise : this was the 
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most solemn festival the Jews held, and one 
through the fear of death they never omitted. 

Thus, from the creation of the world to the 
present day, the rulers of the earth, those hold- 
ing the power of life and death, have been re- 
quired to profess the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment ; in the patriarchal ages, by the offering 
of the burnt sacrifice ; under the Levitical law, by 
the keeping the passover; and under the Chris- 
tian covenant, by the receiving the communion, 
and other Christian rites. This service forms 
part of the Coronation ceremony of our kings; 
and, until the late unprecedented changes in the 
State, every public officer was expected to make 
the same declaration ; and all the estates of the 
realm at the consecration recognize a Sovereign, 
whose first duty it is to make this profession. As the 
twelve tribes increased in number, and approached 
the promised land, additional laws were neces- 
sary for them; the triple power of the govern- 
ment remained the same: but the Deity made 
some important changes in their distribution, 
dividing them, and balancing one against the 
other, in a mode similar to that acted upon 
by human legislators. The parental, the priestly 
powers, and those of the civil magistrate, 
remained united in the system; but they were 
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exercised by different persons. The parents and 
the eldest born were no longer priests, one 
particular tribe being separated for that office, 
and the performance of duties connected with it. 
This division being once established, their sepa- 
ration was preserved with great care as necessary 
to the welfare of the State, and severe punish- 
ment inflicted on those who trespassed on the 
office of either ; the public good requiring that 
they should be kept divided : thus Saul was 
deposed for offering sacrifice without the autho- 
rity of Samuel. Henceforth the priesthood became 
a distinct order in the State, and there remained 
only to the first-born the double inheritance. In 
the Jewish constitution, strictly speaking, God 
was their king, to use the very words of Samuel ; 
but when, dissatisfied with this advantage, they 
asked for a king chosen amongst themselves, 
that king, from this circumstance, was considered 
as the representative of the original power, not 
in an absurd and improper sense, but with a belief, 
that as God would unquestionably enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws he had given by Moses, so it was 
the first duty of such a king to enforce a similar 
homage, and for this and the like purposes to be 
his representative. In this case the office was 
appointed by the people, and the person selected 
by Jehovah. The dignity certainly was not in. 
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stituted by him, for the desire for it in their 
case is always spoken of as a public rejection of 
him. But this species of power formed the 
model for the British King, and all our early 
law writers remark the resemblance. The office 
appointed by the people and principles of govern- 
ment are similar to those laid down by God, 
and are by them agreed upon for its regulation. 
The King is in this ceremony of the coronation 
consecrated and invested with powers at once 
hereditary, elective, and divine ; and this ancient 
ceremony conveys these opinions of the nation 
as strongly as they can be conveyed, the nation, 
classed as the states of the realm, under these 
circumstances, thinking itself competent really 
to convey such powers. It is hereditary, be- 
cause the custom of the country has always 
confined power to one family; elective, because 
the personal title is not complete, until it has 
been recognized in this coronation ; and divine, 
because the parties think they have sufficient 
authority and a sacred precedent for appointing 
a common head, who should hold such powers 
as the chief of the patriarchal government held, 
or the Jewish king, who in a more restricted 
state of society succeeded him. These several 
authorities, though so widely separated by time 
and space, had one common duty assigned to 
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them by the public ; they were the great guar- 
dians of the truths of revelation, and their 
several families, tribes, and nations, were in 
the sight of God publicly pledged to support 
them in this duty. 

When our Saviour sent his apostles to 
go teach all nations, he sent them to people 
who were in their present political situation in 
consequence of the desertion of a system meant 
to be universal ; and when nations became con- 
verted, they interwove in their scheme of govern- 
ment many of those maxims found in the sacred 
writings; some upon a principle of imitation 
only, others upon a faith that they had divine 
warranty for them. Keeping this model under 
their eye, they adopted them from time to time 
as the national law required them. For this 
there is authority of different degrees, which 
different men will estimate variously ; but there 
is the strongest analogical reasoning for all the 
parts adopted. 

It is a most important mistake to suppose, 
that because, our Saviour has said his kingdom is 
not of this world, that it is not of this earth ; 
yet this mistaken interpretation has of late led 
many authors to quote this expression as au- 
thority for decrying the union of the Church 
and State. In the earlier and happier ages of 
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mankind, these powers were one ; they have a 
natural attraction, and there are many prophecies 
which point to their final reunion. The Revela- 
tions foretel, that '* the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ." What the kingdoms of this world 
are will admit of no doubt ; they are the kingdoms 
of this habitable globe ; and all of these very 
kingdoms, in the anticipation of prophecy, are 
already become the kingdoms of Christ. Now 
if the kingdom of Christ were only a spiritual 
kingdom, in the sense in which the word is 
usually used, this prophecy would foretel an 
impossible thing. Christ's kingdom is at all 
times certainly a spiritual kingdom, and it ex- 
tends to other places besides this earth. It is 
also within ourselves, but it is never written that 
it is not without also. It is not in the world, 
because that term is used to express a system of 
evil principles, and the conduct following from 
them, in which Christ has no share; of this 
system, bad government forms the chief as 
well as the worst part. These governments, 
and the very portions of the earth on which they 
stand, shall become the kingdoms of Christ 
before the earth passes away, and a newer and 
better one is formed; and therefore Christ's 
kingdom is of this earth. For this change our 
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Saviour himself prepared the way by reestablish- 
ing some parts of the patriarchal government. He 
restored the primaeval marriage, restoring it upon 
the principle, that it was so in the beginning; 
and he was aware when he spoke this . to the 
Jews, that they would not obey the change, 
neither will they until they are converted. He 
spoke therefore to mankind generally. 

When he prophesied that the apostles should re-* 
eeive houses and lands, together with persecutions 
on their account, (for such is the meaning of the 
connection in the words,) he permitted if he did 
not command them to receive them ; had it been 
contrary to the spirit of the religion, he would 
have foreseen the acceptance, and at the same 
time disapproved it. Here again he restored what 
the priesthood possessed in the beginning, in pro. 
perty ; and when they were given, these possessions 
were again protected from spoliation by the dread 
of the fate of Ananias and Sapphira, who were 
punished with death for stealing even their own 
gifts. The mode of death was also such, as to 
convey that this power of punishing was not 
denied to man ; for though the death was super- 
natural, St. Peter was the instrument of it. It 
seems almost a natural inference, that in a case 
where God inflicts punishment for a crime 
usually regarded by human tribunals, it is per* 
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mitted to man, when his power is strengthened 
by law, and the supernatural power withdrawn, to 
have recourse to a similar protection. 

When our Saviour sent his disciples to go and 
teach all nations, it must be remembered that 
they were sent to bodies of men, who had de- 
serted a form of polity established for them from 
the beginning; that many traces of it still re- 
mained amongst them ; that their teaching, and 
the reading of the sacred writings, which would 
surely follow it, would bring back this plan to 
their remembrance, and that they would natu- 
rally adopt parts of it, preferring it both because 
they saw the beauty of it, as well as on account 
of its author. On these grounds, a positive 
command concerning it might not have been 
thought necessary. It certainly would have pre- 
vented the free adoption of it, a choice which, so far 
as relates to the rights of primogeniture, and the 
reunion of the parental and priestly powers in the 
government, has been generally followed in Chris- 
tian countries. 

The descent of the Holv Ghost on the 
feast of Pentecost, adds another argument to 
the analogical reasonings, by which we would 
infer that Providence willed that the principles of 
the primaeval government should be restored, and 
that those parts of the Jewish customs founded 
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on them should become universal. The great 
characteristic of the Christian faith is the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which was given on the feast 
of Pentecost '\ This festival was instituted to ac- 
knowledge Jehovah not only as their God, but 
their King, of whom they held their lands, sub- 
ject to all the religious opinions which the patri- 
archs avowed when they sacrificed ; and which 
the Jews always made when they offered their 
first-fruits at this solemnity. But when the 
Holy Ghost was given at that feast, not only the 
inhabitants of Judaea were present, but devout 

** The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall be 
turned into blood, are understood usually to signify the 
constitution of the Church and State. St. Peter quotes the 
chapter of Joel, in which this prophecy is uttered, chap, iu 
ver. 28. In the 24th chapter of Matthew, our Saviour 
OSes the same words. The sun, moon, and stars, are, ac- 
cording to Maimonides, men who, for their state and dig- 
nity, shall be compared to the sun, moon, and stars, and 
in their fall, imports the destruction and utter ruin of a na- 
tion. Josephus explains this passage by telling us the 
state of the Jews at that time. The thieves and zealots 
kept all the rulers and nobles in close prison. The zealots 
slew and consumed the nobility, and made it their business 
to leave none of the men of power alive: 12,000 of the 
nobility perished in this manner. These were parts of the 
national judgment for rejecting Christ. The Coronation 
service places the nation, with regard to religious obliga- 
tions in all essentials, in nearly the same position as the 
Jewish people stood. 

k2 
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men from every nation under heaven : these men 
therefore could not offer on account of lands in 
Judaea, but for their possessions in every nation 
under heaven: placing themselves with regard to 
God, now the earth was peopled, under the 
same circumstances as Noah and his sons stood^ 
when, after the burnt offering, they received the 
blessing, and those institutions which the re- 
beUion at Babel broke through. It is a very 
striking coincidence, that the Holy Spirit should 
have been given on an occasion, when devout 
men from every nation under heaven were met 
to acknowledge that Jehovah was their God and 
their King, and to offer to him the first-fruits of 
their lands from all those countries under heaven ; 
in precisely the same sense as the native Jews 
offered for their possessions in Judaea. On this 
occasion they made the same avowals as Noah 
when he offered his burnt sacrifice. It does not 
appear presumptuous, after this miracle wrought 
on this confession, to infer, that the patriarchal 
and Jewish tenures should become universal; 
and that the offerings of these devout men from 
every nation under heaven were themselves a 
kind of first-fruits of those several nations, who, 
in the course of time, as the Gospel spread here- 
after, should hold their lands subject to the same 
principles. It is certain that these opinions 
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have been acted upon in most of the Christian 
countries in Europe, and especially in our own, 
in which all the tenures are Christian, subject 
to the acknowledgment of the faith, and held 
under a King in whom the right is vested of 
granting out all lands to his subjects, and receiv* 
ing from them their homage and fealty for these 
lands ; when he has sworn to the obligations con- 
tracted at his consecration. The nature of these 
vested rights and privileges, the duties he assumes 
and expects in return, can be clearly ascertained 
from the ceremony itself, and it amounts to a 
recognition of, and investiture into, an office, 
by virtue of which he becomes the head of a 
feudal system, the prototype of which is to be 
found in the institutions of Jehovah. 

With regard to the institutions of his native 
land, our Saviour certainly remodelled them, 
leaving the powers of the Church and State 
united as before. It is admitted on all hands 
that the twelve apostles were appointed for the 
twelve tribes, and the seventy were the exact num- 
ber of the Sanhedrim. The obstinate blindness 
of the Jews in rejecting Christ, gave no opportu- 
nity of proving what their new system would have 
been; but the new covenant must have occupied 
the place of the old : but unhappily the Jews 
were perverse, and their national polity was dis- 
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solved. But the apostles were expressly ootn- 
manded to begin at Jerusalem and Judaea; and, 
till the orders of our Saviour are fulfilled, and 
the Jews converted, we can only conjecture 
what form the Jewish Church would have as- 
sumed. 

But on all occasions, when the final victory c^ 
the Church is antidpated in prophecy, the Church 
of Jerusalem is pointed out as the head of it ; 
and that head is invariably and most clearly 
described as a kingdom, as invested with su- 
preme power, as holding the sceptre on earth, 
and the authority of a lawgiver ; a power she 
never lost until the Shiloh came: this power 
she will on her conversion regain. It is also as 
clear that other Churches will be like her. In the 
allegorical descriptions of prophecy, they are 
figured under the types of virgins ; the Church 
of Jerusalem is the bride; the bride is the Church 
and State of the Holy Land ; and other Christian 
kingdoms are expressed as standing in the same 
typical relation to her with respect to religion, as 
the virgin to the bride. 

No body of men can act together for any 
length of time, without establishing an oath ; and 
this is one of the great natural ties which unite 
religion and government. The agreement of 
what form shall constitute a legal oath is a 
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point of the first necessity, and disputes con- 
cerning it might divide a people. The second 
Commandment extends to this duty; and it may 
be fairly affirmed, that in forbidding to bow down 
or worship, it forbids that acknowledgment of 
the power to punish, which is implied in an oath, 
to any other than the true God; and, properly 
speaking, an idolatrous oath is a contradiction, 
as there is no real power to witness and to punish. 
The second Commandment must of necessity be 
the basis of national law ; but there are other 
parts of Scripture which bear upon this subject. 
An oath formed always a part of the patriarchal 
covenant at the offering of the burnt-sacrifice. 
Jehovah swore by himself, and the parties by his 
name ; and the second Commandment by his order 
makes this duty universal ; for it has never been 
contended, that the Decalogue was repealed : and 
St. Paul, by the command he has laid down in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, has established 
and recognised the same principle, with the ad- 
dition, that no Christian court of justice is to 
be of a mixed nature ; his words are, * * Dare 
any of you, having a matter against another, 
go to law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints'?'^ that is, go to law before the 

^ ** Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ?" 
These words are generally understood to mean that 
there should be Christian kings and magistrates. 
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heathen tribunals. The original words, it is ad- 
mitted, mean matters of law, and they indirectly 
sanction the union of Church and State, without 
which they cannot be carried into effect, for 
Christians are forbidden to have recourse to hea- 
then tribunals ; and how can those they are to 
establish amongst themselves be effectual, unless 
supported by supreme power, by that of the State ? 
This power was granted supernaturally to St. 
Peter on an extraordinary occasion. But what 
was to maintain the authority of these courts 
when that power failed, which it did ? Can any 
reasonable man suppose that the mere power of 
censure and opinion, as in the case of the sacra- 
ment, would be sufficient to maintain justice and 
right on earth ? and if this restraint would not 
be equal, what other alternative remained to fulfil 
the apostle's commands, but to associate with the 
State, making the State Christian, and thus by 
common consent to assunae the power of the law 
to enforce the oath? The Jews would never allow 
the intermixture of legal authority forbidden by St. 
Paul; and they held, that he who goes to law be- 
fore the tribunals of the Gentiles, profanes the 
name of God, and gives honour to an idol ; and 
such a man is to be considered as a blasphemer. 
The manner in which the Christian religion 
was introduced into these kingdoms, was parti- 
cularly favourable to the formation of such a 
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ceremony as the Coronation, and the policy that 
results from it. In the more civilized part of the 
Roman empire, that faith produced belief on the 
minds of the different classes of the community, 
and made numerous converts amongst the Roman 
legions. Const antine the Great, partly from con- 
viction and partly from motives of policy, began 
to establish the religion of Christ about the year 
320, so that Christendom generally is indebted 
to Britain for the first union of Church and 
State. Father Constantius Chlorus, as governor 
of Britain at York, had shewn particular favour 
to the Christians. Constantine was born in Bri- 
tain, and he probably contracted his first love 
for the truth in his father's court. 

There are two distinct races of men who have 
inhabited these islands. The first, the aboriginal, 
came here sufficiently early to bring with them 
many of the patriarchal institutions, of which the 
laws of Howel Dha contain remains, and most of 
the traditions in the Welch records are certainly 
authentic. The language of the Celtic tribes, of 
which the Welch was one both the oldest and 
the best informed, bears a strong affinity to the 
Hebrew, in the words and the construction. 
The Cymri brought here the superstition of the 
Druids, which taught the necessity of appeasing 
the gods by human sacrifice, a belief which pro- 
bably led the way to the acknowledgment of the 
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real atonement. They had lost the privilege of 
primogeniture in the allotment of the double in- 
heritance, for their lands were all devisable by 
gavelkind, which gave equal proportions to all the 
sons ; yet the general form of their government 
was patriarchal. The King was the head of one 
great family, and chosen originally from the 
oldest branch, until war rendered it necessary to 
consider military qualifications, and he was in- 
vested with the property of all the land which 
was held of him. The heads of families were 
the holders of land, and the members of the 
national council; and as birth will not always 
bestow wisdom, representatives were regularly 
chosen to the council to supply this defect ; and 
it is to the Welch laws that we are indebted for 
our earliest notions of representation. But as the 
Cymri disregarded the principles of primogeniture, 
together with the landed aristocracy connected 
with it, they had only one chamber of legislature ; 
and this defect, together with their frequent di- 
vorces, probably occasioned their subjection both 
under the Romans and Saxons ; for this mixture 
of families occasioned perpetual domestic discord, 
the equal division of property prevented any 
leading and powerful interest from arising and 
holding command sufficiently steady to repel 
foreign invasion, and their own jealousies and dis- 
sensions destroyed them. The Saxons were a 
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Gothic tribe inferior to the Welch in every trait 
of their character, except mihtary hardihood: 
their institutions were few and simple, so much so, 
that when they conquered Britain, and settled in it, 
they adopted many of the laws which they found 
on the lands they possessed ; and our monarchy 
is formed more from the customs of the original 
inhabitants than is generally supposed. The 
poUtical institutions of the Cymri at the time of 
the Saxon invasion were philosophical, abstract, 
and perfect in their kind ; whilst at that period it 
is difficult to discover whether the Saxons had any 
other laws than those fitted to keep them embodied 
in a camp. They appear to have engrafted a mili- 
tary aristocracy on the laws of the Cymri, and 
interwoven the rights of primogeniture with the 
Welch family customs, rejecting gavelkind. The 
Normans extended and continued these privi- 
leges; but in giving this determination to the 
will of these people, religion had its chief power. 
The Saxons, although they had not the slightest 
remains of the family feud amongst them, yet 
held one opinion, which operated very gene- 
rally to keep them united to their chiefs, and 
prevent the usurpation of the royal dignity. 
Their military leaders^ who afterwards became 
kings, claimed a common descent from Wo- 
den, who was worshipped as a god; and this 
belief threw an air of superiority round them. 
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-which greatly contributed to the formation 
of the monarchy, and facilitating 'the reunion 
of those triple powers in our constitution, which 
are on the point of being noticed. 

The Welch historians say, that the Christian 
faith was introduced here in the days of Claudius 
by Bran, the father of Caradog or Caractacus, 
who was carried captive to Rome. There is no 
reason to doubt the truth of this fact, though 
there may be some doubt as to the extent to 
which the establishment of that religion was 
carried under the ancient Britons. A similar 
mode of conversion was repeated under the 
Saxons, and the King and his officers were the 
first converted; in consequence, in both in- 
stances, religion became, as in the beginning, 
united to the State, and connected with sove- 
reign power". Through the imitation of the 
Welch customs, the parental power was recog- 
nised in the constitution; and the national benefit 
conferred by destroying Woden, and establishing 
the name of Christ in the State, as well as in 
public opinion, was the public act of the King 
and his witenagemot or parliament. Those who 
came here to preach the Christian faith, came at 
once to the nation and its public officers, fulfilling 

" The power of life and death was held by the Druids 
abo. 
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literally the words of Christ, by which they were 
sent to '* go teach all nations." The conversion, 
imperfect as it was, gave a new direction, and in- 
fused new principles into all their institutions, 
which it affected at first much more powerfully than 
the body of the people themselves. The belief in 
Christ was imperfect and corrupt, when compared 
with the more pure and genuine faith of the primi- 
tive Christians. But it was a memorable and 
wonderful change, if we survey the immense yet 
gradual improvement which has been working 
in the circumstances of the nation during the 
long period of 1200 years. It may be said 
that at its commencement no people in Europe 
had sunk so low in the scale of political ex- 
istence ; and it is no exaggeration to assert, that 
during it, they have risen higher than any other. 
The first settlements and tenures of land of the 
Saxons, as far as they can be traced, seem ta 
have been allodial; each man took his share 
of the ground, and held it independently, 
in a state of freedom similar to that described 
by Tacitus ; but this union was too loose and 
insecure even for the rough people who adopted 
it, and it gradually led to the establishment 
of what may be called a military feud, in which 
the soldier held his lands of his chief, preserving 
the relations of a military life even when out 
of his camp. But these holdings and conven- 
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tions were only contracted for life; they depended 
on the character and circumstances of the parties; 
and they would of themselves never perhaps 
have gone farther, had they not been met with 
other and very different views. 

The Clergy at the introduction of their faith 
had been admitted to a share in the land, and 
a large body of men as monks added on to them, 
who were appointed for spiritual purposes, or the 
studying subjects connected with law, literature, 
and education ; studies which were considered^ 
and justly so, as branches of religion. The 
sacred writings were constantly present to the 
study and thoughts of these men. As no mihtary 
chieftain in those days studied letters, the spiritual 
person had a leading share in forming the polity of 
the nation as it settled down ; in remoulding such 
parts of it as were inconsistent with its new state; 
and in adapting fresh ones to its circumstances 
and its prejudices. In this m6de the feudal sys- 
tem arose, whose origin has occupied the attention 
of so many learned tnen, who have scarcely yet 
sufficiently accounted for its rise. The begin- 
ning of it, the life-interest, and the chain of 
subordination, may be traced in the soldier's view 
of his own unguarded state. But the nobler and 
more abstract ideas found in its leading trait, which 
draws a distinction between the dominium rectum 
and the dominium utile; the enactment which 
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renders the feud hereditary, and connects it with 
the rights of primogeniture and baptism; the 
extensive power that the annexing of wardship 
and the Christian marriage to it, convey, to- 
gether with the religious sanction that it re- 
ceived when the oath of fealty came to be added 
and united with the homage ; all these important 
features indicate to us, that no minds imperfectly 
civilized could have invented such a system, 
which, separated from its abuses, is perhaps the 
most beautiful ever acted on, and the best calcu- 
lated to tear a people, adopting a new faith, 
from their idolatries. Our feudal system is 
therefore the result of some national customs; 
our state of warfare, and the adoption of such 
political constitutions as are in the sacred 
writings, worked together in one system. By 
that system the nation stands divided into 
the privileged orders of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons, or the eldest born 
inheritors of property, whom the law dignifies with 
the appellation of real or freehold estate ; in that 
state they recognise a King in this ceremony 
of the consecration, as the representative or 
trustee of a greater power antecedent to and 
superior to themselves. 

The public confession that God is the Creator 
and Governor of the world is natural and common 
to man, whilst his understanding remains clear. 
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But the patriarchal customs and laws added 
other and no less important avowals to their 
belief. They acknowledged Jehovah to be the 
head of their government, spiritually present 
in it, and awaiting his incarnation, and re- 
vealing himself both to the eye and ear of 
man, for the more special regulation of human 
affairs. The conditions of this appearance and 
superintendence was the offering of the burnt 
sacrifice, or the confession of the doctrine of 
the atonement. This faith secured the Divine 
presence, or the Shechinah. The sense of this 
spiritual presence and the prospect of the human 
one, led to the maxim, that the dominium rectum 
was in him as sovereign of the soil, and the 
dominium utile^ or the usufruct, only in the occu* 
pier. Under these conditions the land descended 
from a common progenitor or head to the several 
families and nations ; and this government was 
upheld by the first-born male, strengthened by 
the double inheritance and the blessing. The 
idea of the dominium, rectum residing in the 
supreme power in the government, and the do- 
minium utile or the usufruct in the possessor, 
is a distinction, the idea of which originated 
in the sacred writings, and was derived to us 
through laws founded on its model. It was con- 
nected with primogeniture, and found a ready 
admittance amidst the sovereigns of Europe, aa 
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both maxims made the fee and the feudal 
tenant more effective for their service. At 
the settlement of the Jews in the Holy Land, 
these conditions of tenure became still more 
plain. 

The land was taken from others, and given to 
them on certain conditions expressed in a covenant* 
It could not be aUenated, but at the jubilee it re- 
turned to the person inheriting it. On the na- 
tional festivals yearly, it was part of their covenant, 
that they should present themselves at Jerusalem 
and fulfil the terms ; if they neglected these 
duties, the land was to be taken away from them. 
These are not the circumstances of a freehold, 
but of a limited restricted right in the soil, a 
reserve being made to a greater authority dwell- 
ing amongst them. In this instance, God 
himself was that power; but this power the nation 
requested might be removed from them. The 
motive of the removal was fear, probably arising 
from a consciousness of their own weakness* 
To this appointment the Deity consented, though 
reluctantly, and thus arose the Jewish king, 
whose power sprang from the joint consent of 
God and the people, and he became, in a limited 
sense, the representative of the original and 
greater authority, so far as he was able, in main- 
taining and upholding all his rights and laws; 

L 
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This authority is assumed as the model of our 
own ; upon this broad and perfect base, the will 
of God and the will of the people, the power of 
a British King rests. The consecration cere- 
mony distinctly implies, that the parties con- 
veying the authority have a right to create such 
a power; the expressions of the prayers made on 
the occasion are unequivocal and conclusive. 
It is perhaps improper to say, that the people 
have the right to communicate this office ; it is 
rather the people resolved into the privileged 
orders of the Lords spiritual and temporal and 
the Commons, and who comprehend the nation. 
For the joint concurrence of the priests and the 
people is necessary to complete the title ; neither 
can act without the other. The right of the nation 
to choose their own political system, no one in 
the present age will deny ; to this right of choice 
the Deity himself repeatedly refers, dating his 
peculiar interference from the commencement of 
such a covenant. '' Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve," is the constant language of Scrip- 
ture ; and if the one party broke the agreement, 
it was left to the dissensions and corruptions 
which always brought on their own punishment. 

The right to unite that will with the will of 
God appears equally clear : if, from the creation, 
God has approved and sanctioned a certain sys- 
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tern of government by his presence ; if parts of 
that system still remain ; if the commands of 
our Saviour extend as they do to the teaching of 
the nations ; if the happiness of mankind in this 
life materially depends upon the principles of 
their government, and the conduct of those who 
administer it ; if the great objects of the Gospel, 
as they regard another state of existence, are 
seriously affected by it ; can we reasonably 
suppose that this important object has been 
overlooked ? If under the Mosaic law, with the 
exception of the ceremonial part of it, the same 
system has again been established and improved, 
is not the reasoning just which concludes, that 
those nations who choose to adopt such parts of 
it as seem fitted to their use, have their institu- 
tions, so far as concern these principles, resting on 
the will of God ? Can it be consistent with the 
immutability of the Divine nature, that he should 
command in one generation laws which he would 
disapprove in another, especially when the same 
necessity exists for them in all ages ? The lan- 
guage of the consecration clearly asserts, that 
such power exists ; that it is conveyed by the 
Bishops and the Clergy, not into the Crown only, 
but into the several estates composing the con- 
stitution, and that it is solemnly recognised by 
the people. And hence arises a right, divine, 

l2 
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hereditary, and elective, or rather recogoisedy in 
which the parties choose to recognise principles, 
which older nations have long known, and make 
the Deity a party to their government. 

The word consecrated king occurs first in the 
Saxon chronicle, in the reign of Offa, king of 
Mercia, the cotemporary of Charlemagne, about 
1000 years since; and it is very probable that 
the ceremony of Ethelred was then used. Its 
antiquity is therefore so great, that no document 
that has been in regular use can compare with 
it. From the peculiar and mixed authority con- 
veyed by this ceremony to the head of the go- 
vernment, it has become a sacred fountain, which 
has poured from its elevation similar streams on 
all lesser powers. The chief reason why it is now 
pointed out to the observation of the reader, and 
indeed why this treatise has been written, is to 
shew this ancient service of the consecration of 
our Kings, as furnishing in reality such a social 
contract, such proper origin of government, as 
the poUticians and philosophers of modem times 
think ought to exist, and without which, it is 
asserted, power is an usurpation. This venerable 
service has drawn forth the oaths of the British 
nation for nearly 1000 years, and yet writers on 
state matters have seldom applied it to its proper 
uses, or given it its natural meaning in the in- 
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terpretation of the covenant it establishes. Simi- 
lar ceremonies have long been used in the great 
kingdoms of Christendom ; and notwithstanding, 
by a strange fatality, no author, writing on the 
origin of power in states, has ever turned his eye 
to it, to read the plain declarations laid down in it. 

The popular predilection in favour of the con- 
sent of the people to the laws by which they are 
ruled, has led to the introduction of the wildest 
theories, in order to obtain it ; and the founda- 
tions of society have oftentimes been nearly de- 
stroyed, in order to carry into practice this ima- 
ginary notion. Paley combats this position of 
Locke's, and shews its absurdity, but his argu- 
ments will not affect that kind of contract which 
is here made. Government of some kind is as 
necessary to man as his food; and, pressed by 
necessities arising from force and want, he takes 
such precautions as lead to his protection, with- 
out entering into abstract discussions ; and as 
time passes on, nations find themselves sur- 
rounded with institutions, which they are not 
able to change entirely. 

But the conversion of a nation to the Chris- 
tian faith, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the Anglo-Saxons, does afford an opportunity of 
that kind; and this great object was then effected, 
by adding religion to the contract ; and this con- 
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secration service and the Saxon laws known to 
be extant in these times are historic proofs of the 
fact. Upon the nature of consecrations and the 
imaginary model upon which some people sup- 
pose the constitution formed, and the necessity 
of preserving that model, Paley is very sarcastic 
and misinformed. If any person will read Paley 's 
own chapter on the British constitution, and the 
sources of information to be consulted in order 
to form our notions of it, they will certainly lead 
him to the very conclusion Paley denies. And 
it is disrespectful and conceited in that writer, to 
make the comparisons found in his work, and to 
class the religious ceremonies of a Christian peo- 
ple, in which the order to which he belonged lent 
the chief authority, with the delusions and ac- 
knowledged frauds of the Pagan world. The 
Bishops and Priests, in sanctioning this religious 
service, firmly believed they were doing the work 
of their great Master, in teaching nations, and in 
securing the seat of supreme power, from which 
all laws descend to the people ; and they thought, 
and they thought truly, they cut ofi^ the great 
sources of idolatry and corruption by this act; 
and thus the cross, fixed on the throne with 
consent of the people, became the standard of 
liberty and order. Paley rests the British consti- 
tution on the foundation of expediency, of which 
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he leaves the community to judge. This ex- 
pression is used without any qualification. By 
the community he does not mean those privi- 
leged orders which were coeval with the con- 
stitution, and which have been its inseparable 
companions, but the numerical body of the 
people ; and when he supposes the constitution 
to have been formed in any other way, all history 
will prove him mistaken. 

We assert, then, that these properties in the 
constitution, which Paley, and writers of his 
class, either cannot or will not perceive, may 
really be seen. On this occasion, a fixed plan is 
laid down, a broad outline is drawn ; the found- 
ations of authority are marked out, and enough 
is done to make it an object of reference and a 
rule to direct. The Christian religion is esta- 
blished in the State and in the land. This cere- 
mony, and the homage and fealty which fol- 
lows as necessary parts of it, fix it there. The 
privileged orders are acknowledged ; their nature 
and power are hereditary and imprescriptible, 
although the offices of all may be forfeited by 
neglect of duty, and there is in the State certain 
authorities and certain personages to hold them, 
which secure it for ever, and anarchy or con- 
firmed despotism are excluded. 

There is the despotism of one and the despo- 
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tism of the many; and though apparently dif- 
ferent and opposite, yet they move in the same 
circle, generating each other in their movements. 
To these on either side, the privileged orders 
present an immovable barrier ; and if they are 
not removed, they will in the present age perform 
their duty in rescuing the people themselves from 
the danger that will surround them, should they 
act upon the maxim that all power springs from 
them. The people are free to choose and to recog- 
nise, but there are some powers they can neither 
create nor extinguish ; and these are the guard- 
ians of substantial liberty; between these our 
historians recount perpetual struggles ; but these 
only shew and prove the efficacy of these pri- 
vileged orders in securing the State, by the powers 
balanced between them. 

The rights vested in the Crown are marked 
out, in a great measure, by the titles which the 
eariy law writers give the King. He is not in 
law a part of either the estate of the realm, or of 
Parliament, but is recognised as an antecedent 
preexistent authority. He has a prerogative, or a 
presupposed power. This state maxim may be 
traced in the patriarchal institutions of the 
Cymri ; as the father of the nation, all the land 
was held of him. In the Saxon writings, be is 
called Christis Gespelia, or Messenger of Christ ; 
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and in the Latin, the Vicarins Christi ; the 
caput et prindpium et finis of the different estates ; 
and his public and private rights and property, 
are mixed together and almost inseparable, and 
held exactly as the rights of any freeholder ; liable 
like them to forfeiture on misconduct, but as 
secure and immovable where the duty is done. 

It is one of the chief causes of the strength 
and beauty of the Constitution, that all the land 
is derived from him, as it originally was from one 
head of a family ; and hence the public and 
private rights are so blended, that they can 
scarcely be separated ; and this constitutes their 
security. For whether the source of authority 
is supposed to be in the head of a family, or the 
chief of a conquering tribe, in either case 
a superior and antecedent power is admitted, and 
the people claim no higher right than the re- 
cognition and adoption of it. In the ages of 
Papal superstition an error prevailed, that the 
powers conveyed at the Consecration gave such a 
right as exempted the Crown, and those holding 
power, from responsibility. But in the Bible the 
right established by God is always made respon- 
sible : rights and duties are ordained as cor- 
relative, and the one springs and ceases with the 
other. Where the party is no longer responsible 
to God, who ceases to act, (as was the case in the 
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beginning,) immediately in the affairs of man, 
the party becomes of course responsible to those 
who assert they hold authority from Grod ; but 
the right of the office may be inalienable and 
indefeasible, although the person of the officer 
is responsible. The rights vested in the Sovereign 
are passed on by him in a smaller scale to his 
subjects, who hold similar royalties under him; 
and upon the same system, under the several 
orders of the Lords spiritual and the Lords 
temporal, and the Commons, the whole surface 
of the kingdom is divided out, subject to the 
Crown, and to revert to it if they are forfeited. 

It is surprising how entirely under these 
tenures all the circumstances of the patriarchal 
tenures were revived. All the judicial and 
legislative power of the State, as well as its 
defence, was in the hand's of the holders of 
real property, which was subject to the rights 
of primogeniture, baptism the counterpart of 
circumcision, the proper marriage, and the oath; 
the triple powers of the parent, the priest, and 
the magistrate, being vested in the government. 
It is an entire mistake to suppose the Normans 
brought this system with them ; they confirmed 
and added to it, especially those parts which are 
called the burthens of tenures, and their abuses, 
which in time were very burthensome; but the 
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system in itself contains no condition that is not 
necessary to the welfare of the human species* 
The king's thanes, and the thanes having their 
sac and soke, were the lords of manors, and the 
freeholders or barons holding their court barons 
under the Normans, were eldest sons, and in 
the Saxon laws and chronicles they are called the 
Eldestan Witan, or senatores majores natu. They 
composed the court of the manor of the hundreds 
of the county, and in the witenageinot or parlia- 
ment, the lords of manors formed a court 
with the king at their head, similar to the court 
in which the Saxon liaford and the Norman 
Baron presided. The parish and the manor 
generally were coextensive. The lords and the 
freeholders gave the waste on which the church 
was built; they often added glebe. The endow- 
ment of the advowson became a separate part 
of the dominium rectum. Thus in every manor the 
triple power was found united, and they ran 
united through all the courts of the kingdom. 
Originally all those holding the regalities, or all 
lords of manor, came to Parliament ; but on the 
division of land, as it became more valuable, 
only the holders of the largest manors were 
summoned. But the House of Lords are re- 
presentatives equally with that of the Commons ; 
they are summoned hereditarily by the King to 
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represent and guard the royalties and hereditary 
privileges granted out by the Crown to the nu- 
merous lords of manors, and whose power still 
exists in the kingdom, although it is no longer 
exercised in parliament, to whom in legal strict- 
ness all the lands of the Commons are granted, 
and through whom the allegiance to the Sovereign 
was meant to be conveyed, in whom the do- 
minium rectum is still vested. The oath of ho- 
mage and fealty taken at the Coronation to the 
King, was again taken in the court baron by 
all the barons or freeholders, who were either 
eldest sons, or such parts of the family as repre- 
sented the eldest male branches. It is im- 
possible to say how old the oath quoted by Lord 
Coke from the Red book may be ; but it is as old 
as the Heptarchy ; it runs thus ; ** Omnis homo debet 
Domino suo fidem de vit4 et membris et terreno 
honore et observatiooe consilii sui per honestum 
et utile:'* if the land was subinfeuded or held 
again by another, he that held it made reserve, 
that he would be faithful in all things that did 
not interfere with his religion or his loyalty to 
his sovereign, *' SalvA fide Deo et terrae principi." 
Thus every landholder was pledged in an oath 
similar to the kings in former times ; every man 
took this oath, ** tactis sacro sancti Chris ti evan- 
geliis," and was obliged to come into court and 
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make his declarations before the pares curiae or 
freeholders. But these and nearly all similar 
usages are become obsolete, in consequence of 
the commutation of tenures made under Charles 
the Second. But there is an express reservation 
made of all the rights and privileges of the 
Crownj and all the obligations implied in this 
Consecration Service remain as before, although 
they are very vaguely expressed in the present 
oath of allegiance. As the present House of 
Lords are the chiefs of that estate of the realm 
who held regahties of the Crown, it will suf- 
ficiently account for their being the supreme 
court of justice; they always presided in their 
own courts, they made collectively the supreme 
court of judicature for the empire; but the power 
still remained with the privilege of primogeniture^ 
or those who represented it. In no period of 
our history have the Commons ever pretended 
to act as a court of judicature, except during 
Cromwell's usurpation ; and should they ever at- 
tempt to seize this power, this act alone would en- 
slave the country. At the consecration, the Peers 
of Parliament still take the oath of fealty and ho- 
mage ; but no lord of a manor, unless a lord of par- 
liament, probably even knows that there is such 
an oath, but remains in total ignorance of the 
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principles upon which the manorial rights were 
granted, and the duties connected with them. 
But the general position of^the Peers in the 
constitution make them the most valuable part 
of it, and the natural trustees of its most ancient 
and important privileges and laws. 

So long as a nation shall have dignity and 
virtue to consider the preservation of the prin- 
ciples upon which the religion, the laws, and the 
customs of their country have been founded of 
more importance than mere money matters ; so 
long will the House of Peers be considered as 
superior in importance as it is in rank and age. 
The Commons, as an estate of the realm, are as 
old as the Lords temporal or spiritual. But the 
House of Commons, as an estate of Parliament, 
is of much later date. The rise and progress 
of the Commons demonstrate some important 
truths not very favourable to the popular theories 
of the day; from a convention entered into 
between Stephen and Henry, subsequently King, 
it appears, that many of the cities and all the 
royal burghs were in the King's demesne, and 
consequently tenants at will. Their power in 
those ages did not embrace political rights, 
which were vested almost exclusively in the 
holders of real property or spiritual corporations. 
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Originally every lord of a manor held of the 
King, and came as a peer to Parliament ; when 
circumstances rendered the meeting of an in^ 
creasing body inconvenient, the more powerful 
only were summoned by the Crown to repre- 
sent hereditarily the rights of the remainder of 
that estate of the realm, in whom the regalities 
have remained vested, and to whom the do- 
minium rectum of the Commoners' lands still 
belong. 

The spoliations of Henry the Eighth made 
such unprincipled havoc in the property of the 
Lords spiritual, that it is difficult to state the 
parties as they were originally present at the 
Coronation, or the important interests they held 
both as estates of the realm and estates of parlia- 
ment, and the great powers exercised by them in 
forming the constitution. The mitred abbots 
and the numerous monastic bodies, at the time 
of the Reformation, possessed nearly one third 
of the land of the kingdom, together with the 
tithes. The members of these corporate bodies 
could not be strictly called priests, but their time 
and their revenues were intended to be devoted 
to spiritual purposes, such as religious literature, 
the study of the law, education, and purposes of 
hospitality and charity. They were the chief culti- 
vators of agriculture; they were obliged to be resi- 
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dent on their monasteries, dnd consequently spent 
their great wealth amidst their tenantry ; and they 
bore their share in those duties which the present 
poor laws now enforce ; for it is a great mistake to 
suppose that there was no obligation to support the 
poor, until the reign of Elizabeth. In the Mirror 
of Justices there is an express law, that the rectors 
and the parishioners shall support the poor. It 
is probable that these bodies were formed upon 
the model of the priests and levites in the 
Jewish government : they pursued nearly the 
same occupation, and they possessed great influ- 
ence both in the country and the government ; 
and it is very doubtful whether the nation could 
have risen from the ruin in which it was plunged 
by the Saxon and Danish invasions, and from the 
ignorance and violence which prevailed on all 
sides without the intervention of these institu- 
tions. To this houi* there is a void left in the 
social duties which they were meant to fill, and 
which they might have filled efiectually, had 
they been judiciously reformed instead of being 
abolished. But although this part of the spiritual 
Lords have been blotted from the parliamentary 
rolls, and the monastic bodies themselves dis- 
solved, yet their existence and influence are not 
by any means lost, although it jp weakened 
and deserted. The lay impropriators of tithes, 
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glebe land, and spiritual manors, still repre- 
sent their interests, and these landholders are 
still bound in conscience to support the princi- 
ples of government, sanctioned in this consecra- 
tion ceremony, for their property would never 
have existed without it. In cases where these 
impropriations are held by a nobleman or a col- 
legiate body, they are only in a sUght degree 
diverted from their original purpose, as they still 
go to persons privileged for the purpose of sup- 
porting these spiritual institutions, and they are 
still charged with the repairs of the chancels of 
churches, as a memorial of their duties, and the 
ori^n of their property. 

The Bishops are the remaining part of the 
Lords spiritual, and they appear at present to 
form the only part ; but between them, and the 
abbots and monastic bodies, the Constitution al- 
ways preserved a marked distinction ; the one in 
the summons to Parliament being called, Ratione 
Specialis Dignitatis et tenura; the other simply, i2a- 
tiane tenures. This special dignity of the episcopal 
order is the consequence of the ancient and original 
reception of them as the successors of the apostles, 
and the recognised exertion of their power in the 
consecration, when, at the wish of the estates of 
the realm^^ijiey lend their authority to form 
that peculiar species of power here conveyed to 
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the Crown ; and they, with the consent of all 
the parties, create that mixta persona, which 
the King hecomes hy their investiture ; and when 
they impose the oath by which he swears to 
execute that social and religious contract which is 
here made between God, the people, and the 
King, they have the precedence in Parliament 
over the temporal Lords, because the Peerage can 
not be continued without them. They are neces- 
sary to the State for the perpetuating the priests, 
whose office it is to marry, baptize, and give 
lawful authority for the use of oaths in courts of 
justice, or the Christian name, without which no 
conveyance could be complete; all these are acts, 
without which the State could not transact busi- 
ness, or lawfully convey the rights of primogeni- 
ture. In a society of this kind, they are the 
sources of lawful and natural authority, conveying 
rights to their rightful owners. 

What description of subjects was included 
under the name of people in the time of Ethelred, 
it is not easy to ascertain correctly; there is a 
summons to a Coronation in the time of Edward 
II. in Rymer ; it very much resembles a sum- 
mons to Parliament. It is a precept to the 
sheriff to publish the proclamation in the cities, 
boroughs, and market towns, and to sunmion the 
knights, citizens, burgesses, and others whom 
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the sheriff shall deem fit to invite to be present 
at the ceremony. 

The Commons summoned to Parliament in 
the first ages of the Constitution consisted only 
of the great commoners of those manors or 
I thaneships belonging to the King. There is no 

reason to suppose that any of the towns, in the 
Saxon times, were included in them. The go- 
vernment in those ages was not supported by 
taxes on lands, or on commodities. The King's 
court was maintained by the rents of his demesne 
lands, and the fees of the feudal tenures, the 
revenue and expences of the court and state be- 
ing so mixed, that it was not easy to separate 
them ; a practice which may be perceived in the 
mode of making up the expences of the state 
at present ; and this mixture arises from the no- 
tion, that the private and public inheritance to 
the Crown was compounded of a family, and of a 
1 national possession. The towns and their in- 

, habitants, as they are described in Doomsday 

J book, were not in a situation to take a share in 

J public affairs. They were then, and had been, a 

1. mixture of people either in the demesne of the 

i King, and consequently tenants at will ; or they 

were under the dominion of one or more Lords; 
or they were free persons, who, from the violence of 
the times, felt they required the protection of some 
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Lord or of the King; and all of them without 
exception were under the jurisdiction either of 
the King in his burghmote, or of some Lord in 
his manor court, and they paid taxes to the port 
reeves of one or the other of these powers. It 
cannot be supposed that any city was of greater 
importance, or had greater privileges, than Lon- 
don. But the charter of William the Conqueror 
to that city is merely a charter of protection ; the 
privilege he confers is, that they shall be law- 
worthy, and be capable of inheritance. The 
lithsmen or shipowners alone seem to have been 
summoned to the Saxon Parliament, and the im- 
portance of this interest is again marked by the 
honour given to the barons of the cinque ports at 
the Coronation. 

History affords no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that there were any cities rich or powerful 
or independent. The whole of this class of the 
community have risen into importance from be- 
ginnings such as have been described : they rose 
from vassalage under charters from the Crown, 
and the political government established under 
the privileged orders, and the King vested with 
the rights conveyed at the consecration. These 
privileges the municipal bodies have uniformly 
for centuries sworn to maintain. From these 
the freemen date their origin and independence; 
for the authority of these privileged classes had 
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prepared the way for their advancement. It 
follows therefore, from all these facts, that no sub- 
ject has hitherto held power in the State, either as 
a member of one of the estates of the realm or of 
Parliament, unless he was a member of some 
privileged body holding some vested right from 
his Sovereign; that until this state of govern- 
ment arose, there was neither law nor order in 
the community. The Constitution therefore con- 
sists first of privilege, out of which property 
grew; and lastly, of population issuing from them. 
When the Romans deserted these islands, the 
Saxon invasions followed, and scarcely a trace 
of civilized order remained: a similar devastation 
was experienced under the Danish piracies. The 
authority maintained under these privileged bo- 
dies^ re-established society, but the nation as a 
body could not have effected its own rescue. 

These happy changes were not produced by 
the conceit that all power originated with the 
people, but by their recognition of an antecedent 
authority, such as is found in the Coronation 
covenant. If the orders of the State or Par- 
liament are passed by in succession, as they may 
be supposed to stand arranged in the cathedral, 
or subsequently in Parliament, or in their most 
crowded state at the hustings, there will be 
found in these places, the Lords spiritual, the 
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Lords temporal, the knights for the counties, the 
milites acincti gladiis, the citizens, the burgesses ; 
but all these are members of hereditary corpora-r 
tions, holding under crown grants ; men who 
in consequence come to the exercise of their right 
of vote with minds prepared, disciplined, and 
pledged to certain principles, and conscious 
that they hold their political position, after an 
escape from innumerable ills, from idolatry, 
barbarism, and slavery. It is not the superficial 
refinement thrown over modem society that can 
exempt it from those turbulent passions that are 
rooted in human nature ; and if popular opinion 
should desert these long estabUshed channels of 
subordination, and adopt such as modem phi- 
losophy has discovered in the sovereignty of the 
people, they must prepare themselves to enter on 
a course, with which our old established laws 
cannot blend ; an entire revolution must be 
adopted. The union of the Heptarchy would 
probably have been never efiected, had not the 
ecclesiastical bodies produced a spiritual union, 
which preceded the civil and military junction* 
The troubles at the Reformation have shewn how 
clearly religious and political opinions are allied ; 
and that one cannot be disturbed without en- 
dangering the other. The British Constitution 
is the work of the privileged orders, and those 
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orders are inseparably connected with the Chris- 
tian religion, and, in our history, this union has 
given them their power ; without this assistance 
it is vain to support them : the form may remain, 
but the spirit that animated them, and made 
them effective, will be fled, and they will soon be 
swept away. 

It is the disposition of the present generation 
not to submit to any power that checks the will 
of the people, the supposed sovereign. It is not 
probable, that any useless or unfounded distinc- 
tions will be long suffered to exist ; and those 
who claim the benefit of these privileged orders 
cannot expect to enjoy them, and, at the same 
time, trifle with or deny the religion that sup- 
ports them ; both have moved so long united in 
the course of time, that there is no reason to 
mistrust their energy to carry the country 
through the untried difficulties and dangers that 
may await the remainder of their course. But 
the foundations of the State and Church were 
laid at the same time in these islands, and, it is 
matter of doubt whether the one could exist at 
all, and the other exist in security, without this 
junction. 

It is one of the many advantages attending the 
Christian religion, that it makes men sensible 
of the corruption of their own nature, and conse- 
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quently of the necessity of government. There i» 
a natural affinity, and a moral attraction, between 
certain principles of government, and the truths 
of revelation ; as there is on the contrary part, 
between modern political philosophy and infi- 
delity. The perfectibiUty of man, the sove- 
reignty of the people, and tenets similar to 
these, are generally found leagued with religious 
scepticism. But it may be reasonably doubted, 
whether a modern philosopher, as he recedes 
from revelation, does not in that proportion 
become incapable of legislating for man. He 
cannot form any correct notions of the Being 
for whom he has to provide laws. He will not 
allow^, and consequently he cannot guard against, 
the evils with which human nature is surrounded* 
He is ignorant of the elements of which man is 
composed, of his real position as a creature 
in the scale of being, and i){ the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he is placed. Amongst other 
blunders, writers of this description are conti- 
nually imputing the miseries of mankind to the 
errors of government, when, in truth, the faults 
are mutual, and a corrupt people necessarily pro- 
duce a corrupt government. This view of life drawn 
by philosophy excites an intercourse of perpetual 
agitation and jealousy, in which its business 
is conducted, as if one class was necessarily in a 
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state of natural hoBtility with another, and that 
they were ordained to hate and prey on each 
other : bat these angry feelings are of modem 
date, and they are the result of the false view of 
their own circumstances, which the writers of 
the present day hold out to' the people ; but 
the subordination of former times was ready, 
cheerful, and even affectionate. In all classes a 
dignified submission was found, to use the lan- 
guage of Burke, which was produced by the 
nature of the feelings from whence it arose : but 
it may prove, that society having been ruled by 
these feelings so long, cannot be governed 
without them. The Jews were perhaps more 
high-minded and independent in spirit than any 
people of whom we read ; and though their go- 
vernment was supported entirely by the privileged 
orders, yet there was a peculiar feeling of equality 
amongst them, which arose from the recollec- 
tion of a descent from a common father, and the 
consciousness that their different services in the 
State were rendered to a power so mighty, that all 
rank sunk into insignificance before it. 

When the sense of duty to this authority died 
away, no other feeling rose to supply its place. 
Every good disposition w^ perverted ; submis- 
sion to each other became impossible. There was 
nothing in human circumstances sufficiently 
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powerful or ioteresting to produce subordination ; 
dignity became pride, independence fierceness ; 
men bom to submit to Jehovah, were incapable 
of yielding to man ; and though subdued by the 
Romans, they thought it no treachery to break 
their engagements with idolaters, or to subvert 
any authority they considered illegal. Hence 
that history is more fiill of horrors than any other, 
in comparison with which all others exhibit only 
miniature pictures of man or the passions of 
boys ; and yet this state of mind which occasioned 
their political dissolution, was only the excess or 
misdirection of those same sentiments, which 
under due control had made them happy, 
powerful, and united. There is in the British 
character many dispositions analogous to these, 
and they may be accounted for by the cojitinual 
contemplation of the same truths respecting the 
nature of our social union ; such a subordination 
as this ceremony of the consecration of our Kings 
may be supposed to create, has hitherto animated 
the services of the British people ; for their views 
and feelings began here at the fountain head, and 
were carried through all ranks of power and of 
society. It is fearful to see the complete extinction 
of them in many quarters, and especially in 
those parts of the government where they ought 
to be held most sacred, and where they are most 
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necessary. Whilst confused views of liberty, and 
the anger and love of contention which always 
attend on them, are rising fast in the public 
mind, and occupying their place ; it is too true 
that some branches of the government seem 
ashamed of having recourse to a principle, from 
which their whole power, nay existence, proceeds. 
The House of Commons would never have existed, 
if the notion of representation had not been 
for centuries furnished them in the model afforded 
by the procuratores clerius ; and if the spiritual 
commons by their residence in the monasteries, 
their attention to agriculture, and the studies 
connected with law and order, had not given 
the middle and lower classes the means of 
wealth and advancement. Our generation is al- 
most too remote to estimate fully the victory 
that our Constitution has gained over the savage 
propensities of our Gothic forefathers, and the 
still more ungovernable passions of different na- 
tions only half subdued, and determined not to 
submit to each other. We find these contentious 
passions extinct, society settled down to its 
labour in peace, and the State working on a 
principle of love and liberty, from which all 
vassalage and coercion has long been banished. 
We take it therefore for granted, that this is our 
natural state, and not one which we owe to our 
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political constitution ; but our natural state is 
one of perpetual warfare and disunion, and our 
present condition is the work of art. Such a social 
and religious compact as this ceremony gives is 
very different from that imagined by Locke ; it has 
been in practice for nearly a thousand years, and 
poUtidans, if they should find the Constitution 
defective, have nothing more to do than to fill up 
the outline here already marked out, and to trace 
the principles here laid down, which are suffi- 
ciently clear to be applicable to every state of 
society : but in doing this, the spirit that first 
animated the system, must not be permitted to 
die away, lest like the Jews our own angry and 
selfish motives only are left to us to create union. 
We must not destroy the principle upon which^ a 
machine is made to move, and then wonder why 
it is out of order. 

In all systems of substantial liberty, the 
privileged orders are strong holds built a^nst 
the despotism of one or of many. But in this 
country, and in a greater or less d^ee in 
all Christian countries, those privileged orders 
support the interests of the Christian religion, 
and are identified with it ; and if they mean 
to exist, they must support it in truth and 
faith ; and it will most certainly maintain them. 
So long as they support their Sovereign in those 
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vested rights conveyed in this consecration, and 
suffer no unhallowed interposition to betray 
them, they will find a spiritual influence extend 
over the different classes of the community, 
which will rise to defend their just liberties and 
long established usages : but if they mean to 
avail themselves of the support of constitutional 
subordination, they must fairly avow the princi- 
ples upon which it was originally granted : they 
cannot hope to retain the distinctions, whilst 
they renounce the public principle upon which 
they were conceded. These privileges must not be 
considered as personal, private, or family rights, 
but rights estabhshed for the great and noble 
purposes which all Christian governments em- 
brace ; and there is as yet too much proper feeUng 
in the nation, to refuse support to its ancient 
opinions and laws, if it is claimed on these their 
proper grounds. When this ceremony created in 
the Sovereign a mixta persona, and delegated to 
him both sacred and civil authority, and made 
him the source of the executive, the religious im- 
pression adhered to the power, however minute 
the channels in which it passed, and stilled those 
passions which the sword could never have awed. 
The State claimed obedience on the grounds of 
Christian communion, and it obtained it ; but 
the rulers of it themselves acted upon the motives 
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they required in others ; they claimed a religious 
as well as a civil service, and the public duty 
was more faithfully performed in consequence. 
History has never recorded any period in which 
so much political confusion has been known, as in 
the present ; and this confusion is certainly caused 
by nations deserting their ancient principles of 
government, before they are sufficiently aware of 
the difficulties attending the establishment of a 
new order. These struggles will probably end 
in determining whence the springs of supreme 
power issue, and who are to have the command 
of them. An attempt has been made to point 
out the opinions our forefathers have long held on 
this point; they are here publicly recorded in 
this ancient consecration of our Kings, and it is 
clear their sagacity has discovered that these 
springs are connected with higher and purer 
sources, and with fountains from which issue the 
waters of life. 

A thousand years has passed since this union 
of the two powers commenced, and every age has 
seen the empire increase in extent and wealth. 
Time has tried the system, and experience has 
found its strength. The establishments of man 
can not be expected to be stamped with the cha- 
racter of perpetuity; yet the great antiquity of 
our institutions lead us in some measure to 
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suppose, that there is a virtue in them that 
exempts them from the decay otherwise common 
to man. We trace the long connection of the 
Constitution with a religion that time shall not 
destroy ; and we cannot mistake the source from 
whence its virtue is derived. We have only to 
adhere to the union, and it will continue to stand 
unhurt either by time or malicious attacks, and 
to preserve us, as it hitherto has, equally from 
the evils of anarchy or despotism. 

Charlburyt August IS, 18S1. 
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** rHEY who admit no other just original of civil go- 
vernment, than what is founded in some stipulation 
with its subjects, are at liberty to contend that the 
concerns of religion were excepted out of the social 
compact ; that in an aiFair which can only be transacted 
between God and a man'^s own conscience, no commission 
or authority was ever delegated to the civil magistrate, 
or could indeed be transferred from the person himself 
to any other. We, however, who have rejected this 
theory, because we cannot discover any actual contract 
between the State and the people, and because we cannot 
allow an arbitrary fiction to be made the foundation of 
real rights and of real obligations, find ourselves pre- 
cluded from the distinction.*" Paley^ Phil. vol. ii. 331. 

Paley hashere stated the opinion of those who rest social 
order upon a civil agreement with each other, that they 
are at liberty to leave religion out of that agreement. 
From this opinion he differs, first, because the agreement 
itself is an arbitrary fiction, and that there could be no 
actual contract between the State and the people. We 
tsay then, that this consecration is that actual contract, 
and that it is the foundation of real rights and of real 
obligations. Paley ""s arguments overturn Locke'*s theory, 
because a social contract abstracted from religion we 
admit to be a fiction. But the mixed contract here 
made is of a different kind. Religion being brought 
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into it gives it a power and authority it never had from 
itself; and it seems irapossible to consider a solemn and 
public act, attended by a whole nation for nearly 1000 
years, as an arlitrary fiction. 

Paley again differs from those who leave religion out 
of the contract, conceiving that the magistrate has a 
right to interfere in all matters of general utility. But 
from whence is this right derived ? The social contract 
gives no power beyond that specified in it ; and Paley's 
own theory will not give the rights for he allows no 
contract; yet he admits that the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate may extend to it, because the general utility 
requires it. The contract here formed is both religious 
and political ; the nation conceiving that the religious 
part of it is essential to the general interest, to the 
common utility ; and this opinion the Anglo-Saxon laws 
express on all occasions. 

Paley says, the acts of the legislature, the edicts of 
the prince, the sentence of the judge, cannot affect my 
salvation ; nor do they without the most absurd arro- 
gance pretend to such power. To these we reply, the 
acts of the Legislature and the edicts of the prince may 
establish idolatry, and burn men alive as Nero did, if 
they refuse to obey them. Or they may furnish the 
means of Christian instruction, and remove as much as 
possible all temptation inconsistent with Christian 
conduct. Do not all these acts powerfully affect the 
salvation of men under their influence ? He that is not 
for Christian government must be against it» for men's 
minds cannot remain void ; and the tendencies of our 
nature will certainly introduce some other system 
that is opposed to it, and that will ultimately persecute 
it. The church was never secure from persecution, 
until it secured the seat of government ; and the prin- 
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aple of aelf-defeDce alone would establish its right to 
the power : 300 years of persecution will convey an un- 
deniable right to take possession of the position from 
tvhence that persecution issued. 

Let us take the present state of France as an example, 
with respect to how far the acts of government affect 
the salvation of souls. Let us suppose the population 
under the control of men really honest or religious : or 
acting under the order of the late revolutionary govern- 
ment, and perishing by thousands in a war without the 
slightest pretext of justice or necessity. How must the 
present government of that country affect the religious 
feelings of the young and thoughtless, which admits all 
systems of worship upon equal footing, after an exclusive 
patronage of the Christian faith for so many centuries ! 

Paley's chapter on the British constitution is written 
on a very inadequate view of its history, and the truths to 
which that history should have led him ; and unfor- 
tunately his view is the prevailing one. '^ In England,^ 
he says, '^ by the British constitution is meant so much 
of its law as relates to the designation and form of the 
legislature, the rights and functions of the several parts 
of the legislative body, the construction, ofSce, and 
jurisdiction of courts of justice. Others again," he says, 
^^ ascribe a kind of transcendent authority, or mysterious 
sanctity, to the constitution, as if it were founded in some 
higher original than that which gives force and obligation 
to the ordinary laws and statutes of the realm, or were 
inviolable on any other account than its intrinsic utility. 
An Act of Parliament in England can never be unconsti- 
tutional, in the strict and proper acceptation of the 
term; in a lower sense it may, viz. when it militates 
with the spirit, contradicts the analogy, or defeats the 
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provision of other laws, made to regulate the form of 
government.'" Vol. ii. p. 192. 

Now the legislature is composed in a great measure of 
the holders of real property, which descends coupled 
with certain conditions; and although these may be 
found of the greatest intrinsic utility, and although 
they are now part of the ordinary laws and statutes of 
the realm, yet our forefathers did not solely adopt them 
on these grounds only. The several declarations of our 
early State Acts shew that they did not : but they did 
conceive that which. Paley denies, that certain parts of 
the constitution were founded on some higher original 
than the ordinary laws and customs of the realm. And 
this opinion gave a great advantage, the loss of which 
is on the point of occasioning to us a revolution. This 
opinion did ascribe a kind of transcendent authority, ft 
mysterious sanctity, to the constitution, which rendered 
it inviolable to the attacks of demagogues, by disposing 
the minds of those parties to obedience to it, who 
were not competent to understand its excellence. . It 
claimed no mysterious sanctity to shield it from free 
and rational investigation ; but the claim of divine right 
was just of that force, to secure the prejudices of those 
who could not reason in its favour ; and those who 
could, would support it on its own merits, and this is a 
most important security. Into this error Paley is led, by 
his definition of the obligation of the subject to obedience, 
as coming from the will of God, as collected from 
expediency. As Paley has left the sense of that expe- 
diency to be determined by public opinion, his notion 
of the origin of government is only one remove from 
that of Locke ; and this definition leads him into con- 
stant error. 

In the beginning of his discussion ^{ the origin of 
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«ivil government, he asserts very truly, that government 
at first was either that of a parent over his family, or of 
a commander over his fellow warriors ; paternal autho- 
rity and the order of domestic life supplied the found- 
ation of civil government. This view is obtained from 
the Bible, and the person of Nimrod affords him the 
earliest example of one of its forms. But he overlooks 
the other political information the sacred volume would 
give him ; and as the founders of our own constitution, 
and also those of all other Christian countries, continued 
to refer to it, he of course differs from them, and gets 
into difficulties, which his Bible would have prevented. 
" They who obey from prejudice, are determined by an 
opinion of right in their governors; which opinion is 
founded upon prescnptim. In monarchies and aristo- 
cracies, which are hereditary, the prescription operates in 
favour of particular families : in republics and elective 
offices, in favour of particular forms of government, or 
constitutions. Nor is it to be wondered at, that man- 
kind should reverence authority founded in prescription, 
when they observe that it is prescription which confers 
the title to almost every thing else. The whole course, 
and all the habits of civil life, favour this prejudice. 
Upon what other foundation stands any man's right to 
his estate ? The right of primogeniture, the succession 
of kindred, the descent of property, the inheritance of 
honours, the demand of tithes, tolls, rents, or services 
from the estate of others, the right of way, the powers 
of office and magistracy, the privileges of nobility, the 
immunities of the clergy, upon what are they all founded, 
in the apprehension at least of the multitude, but upon 
prescription? To what else, when the claims are con- 
tested, is the appeal made ? It is natural to transfer the 
same principle -to the affairs of government, and to 
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regard those exertions of power, which have been long 
exercised and acquiesced in, as so many rights in the 
sovereign ; and to consider obedience to his commands, 
within certain accustomed limits, as enjoined by that 
rule of conscience, which requires us to render to every 
man his due.*" Paley^ Phil. vol. ii. p. 1^1. 

But the prescriptive rights of the British constitution 
must have had a beginning; and although time has 
added prescription to them, yet there was another right 
admitted when they had their origin, and that right is 
still in all its force. What is the language held in this 
consecration, and the laws analogous to it P the right of 
primogeniture, the privileges of the nobility, the 
tenure of their land, the immunities of the clergy, the 
vested rights of the Crown. They are all compounded 
of a mixture of divine rights, which our ancestors have 
always acknowledged separately from the tenure of time, 
and without which the tenure of time would never have 
begun. With the ceremonies of investitures, coronations^ 
and consecrations, he is very angry, attributing to Chris- 
tian and heathen ceremonies equal validity. But his 
positions lead him in to the assertion, that a pageant passing 
in an Indian pagoda, is of equal force and truth with a 
contract made in a Christian church, and at the com- 
munion table ; and that the delusions of an heathen 
oracle are of the same nature as the real presence of the 
Shechinah. He is at a loss to account for the origin of 
hereditary right. But what was the right of primogeniture 
instituted by God, but an hereditary honour connected 
with the profession of the Christian faith, for such in all 
essentials the patriarchal truth was. It was the institution 
of hereditary honour and property in the only government 
originally intended for man ; and man, the most imitative 
of all animals, adopted the idea thus sprang. He says^ 
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that thepartition of Abraham and Lot of the land betwieen 
them was one of the first that occurs. At that time the 
kingdom of Egypt was allotted and peopled ; and when 
Abimelech speaks to Abraham, he talks of his land. 
The land was allotted, and Abraham and Lot were 
occupiers by courtesy on another'^s ground. St. Paul says 
as much, he dwelt there by permission. When Isaac strove 
with the herdsmen of Gerar concerning the well, he 
yielded to their claim, and moved farther off when they 
said. The water is ours. When Abraham wanted a 
burial place for Sarah, which, required hereditary pos- 
session, he bought the land, because, as he himself says, 
he was a stranger and a sojourner with them. The 
form of conveyance is very complete and beautiful, as 
full and as distinct as a modem conveyance ; the very 
timber was mentioned in the conveyance, Gen. xxiii. 17. 
^^ and the field of Ephron which was in Macpelah, 
and the cave which was therein, and all the trees which 
were therein, and in all the borders round about, were 
made sure for 400 shekels of silver of current money, 
in the audience of the sons of Heth.^' I mention these 
circumstances, because Paley, removing his thoughts from 
the Bible in discussing the origin and progress of society, 
has been led into many errors. This author adds further, 
^^ Most of those who treat of the British constitution, 
consider it as a scheme of government formally planned 
and contrived by our ancestors, in some certain sera of 
our national history, and as set up in pursuance of such 
regular plan and design. Something of this sort is 
secretly supposed, or referred to, in the expressions of 
those who speak of the * principles of the constitution,' 
of bringing back the constitution to its ^ first principles,' 
of restoring it to its ^ original purity/ or ^ primitive 
model.' Now this appears to me an erroneous concep- 
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tion of the subject. No such plan was erer formed, 
consequently no such first principles, original model, or 
standard, exist. I mean, there never was a date or point 
of time in our history, when the goremment of England 
was to be set up anew, and when it was referred to any 
single person, or assembly, or committee, to frame a 
charter for the future government of the country ; or 
when a constitution, so prepared and digested, was by 
common consent received and established." Paley^ Phil, 
vol. ii. 192. 

What is here denied to be done, it is asserted may 
be found in the ceremony of the consecration ; certain 
leading principles are laid down, certain powers ad- 
mitted, certain truths confessed, which must on leading 
points be a guide to future generations; it is an outline, a 
foundation on which to build, and as such it has always 
been referred to, and always must, by those who mean 
to act constitutionally. 

Paley talks of the republican part of the constitution, 
as living in the Commons. In modern language, a re- 
public means a system of equality. But there is no 
such feeling ever supposed to be in the constitution ; 
popular or democratic there is, but not republican. 
The milites acincti gladiis, and those who vote for 
them, the possessors of real property, are tn the Com* 
mons as much a privileged order, as the Peers of the 
upper House ; they are there in consequence of their 
primogeniture. The citizens are freemen of chartered 
bodies holding from a king, himself reigning by ac- 
knowledged right of primogeniture ; and the burgesses 
for the most part chartered from the demesne or private 
property of the Crown. There is as much rank and 
privilege in a constitutional House of Commons, as tn 
that of the Peers ; and no idea of equaMty in either, sav« 
only in the vote. 
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In his view of the House of Lords, Paley omits 
wholly their great privilege, their judicial power, and 
also their representative power, as the guardians of the 
regalities they share, and the landed rights of the lords of 
manors; privileges which naturally are connected. As 
decisions on landed rights are the most important, as well 
as difficult, matters for adjudication, of all these things 
Paley knew nothing. His views of expediency never di- 
rected his attention to those sources, from whence these 
rights originated. His view of the reasons why the Bi- 
shops should sit in the House of Lords would disgrace a 
schoolboy. ^^ The admission of a small number of eccle- 
siastical into the House of Lords is but an equitable com- 
pensation to the clergy for the exclusion of their order 
from the House of Commons.^^ A foreigner, from this 
passage, would be led to suppose, that the Bishops first 
came into the House of Lords when the clergy left the 
House of Commons ; and that they were first introduced 
into that House as a compensati<Mi for their exclusion 
from the lower. This is a gross misconception, as 
wdl as a serious injury to the constitution. It is dis- 
graceful to the intelligence of a man expressly writing 
on that Subject. It is a serious injury to the Chris- 
tian cause, for these leaders of the Church have been 
its companions, its supporters, and indeed its founders, 
for these 1200 years ; until they brought their prin- 
ciples with them, and supported them through every 
trial. Neither hereditary property nor hereditary 
rank of any kind existed, neither was there any law 
as order, till the religion they taught introduced it; 
neither for many hundred years were there any persons 
capable of administering the government they founded, 
ftindbss .they were bred in their schools. Nor are they 
leqet necessary at present than at any former time. Sin(^e 
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if the Constitution is to be continued upon its original 
principles, they must be in their places as its legitimate 
heads to convey those powers, without which the authority 
of no Christian man is perfect. If the country mean to set 
aside the Christian religion, it may in that case have no 
use for them, but in that case only. 

Faley's book on the Origin of Society and of the 
British Constitution is fiilt of historical errors, and is 
injurious to the cause of society, to the established 
Church, to the British Constitution, and in some degree 
to the Christian religion itself. 

Nate to page 158. 

^^ The Commons, who had been called to Parliament 
in the reign of Edward the First, merely to consent to 
put taxes upon themselves and their constituents, when 
they had discharged that ofBce, were not any farther 
considered nor looked upon as a necessary part of the 
legislature. The annual sitting of Parliament during 
the long reign of Edward III. had familiarized the 
Commons so much to the condition of Parliament men, 
that they began to consider themselves as part of the 
legislature ; and their claim was so far favoured, that 
their assent is mentioned not only to the taxing of their 
constituents, but sometimes to general laws for the 
government of the kingdom."" Reeves, vol. iii. ch. xviii. 
p. 2«6. 

The greater part of the prayers used in the Queen's 
coronation are found in the coronation of Judith, daughter 
of Charles the Bald, who married iBthelwulf, the father 
of Alfred, king of the West Saxons, A. D. 866. So 
that ^ years only are wanting to complete 1000 years 
since they have been appropriated to an English Queen. ■ 

FINIS. 



